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REYNOLDS boat loading Jamaican ore: 
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Traveling by train, young and old alike 


have an “Unseen Friend” close by ... ina 


They are not alone 


—up and down the track, there’s an “Unseen Friend” 
helping to safeguard their home-coming 


} ——— 


ON’T cry, small fry. 


=7— Portland’s next. Portland 
—— and Papa. And inthe mean- 
while, as Papa knows — and as 
some day you will know—you are 
not alone. 


= = 


Thanks to railroad planning 
that overlooks nothing where 
public safety is involved, “Your 
Unseen Friend” is close by...ina 
modern signal system that many 
crack lines now use to control 
trains more precisely than ever. 


With this up-to-the-minute 
safety system, coded electrical 
current is sent through the rails. 
Through the rails and up, right 
into the engineer’s cab! And this 


current, automatically changing 
the “code word” as traffic and 
track conditions ahead. change, 
“talks” a train down to just the 
right speed. Or brakes it toa 
stop, if safety demands it. 


And what keeps the current 
pulsing through the rails... ? 


A transmitter with a tireless 
“heart”—a pendulum-type arma- 
ture that “pumps” electrical im- 
pulses through the tracks almost 
continuously and at the rate of 
three a second... hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year. 


This tireless “heart” is made of 
Duranickel—an Inco-developed 
Nickel Alloy that doesn’t seem to 


modern signal system that assures safety 
through precise control of train speeds. 


know the meaning of fatigue. 
And that has the ability to keep 
working dependably and effi- 
ciently both in summer’s blister- 
ing heat and winter’s bitter cold. 


For all of Nickel’s importance 
in this and other applications, 
you seldom see it. It’s a giving 
metal—a metal usually intermixed 
with others to give strength, give 
toughness, and give other special 
properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: 
morning, noon, and night, Inco 
Nickel is always with you—help- 
ing to make your life easter, 
brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Ro- 
mance of Nickel” tells you. Send 
for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 122b, New York 5,N.¥. 


©1953T. I. N. Co. 
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Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


tt, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Ine 
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The Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E Accounting Machine 


MECHANICAL BRAIN 


direct all your accounting! 





Here is a fully automatic, low-cost machine 
for all phases of your accounting. A machine 
that will save you time, money and effort. 


It’s the much-talked-of Underwood Sund- 
strand Model E Accounting Machine... on 
which you, too, can post a wide variety of 
records. 


The Model E has a “‘mechanical brain’”—a 
control plate that actually directs every auto- 
matic operation . . . speeds work and prac- 
tically stops errors. 


And here’s another feature that you’ll 
always give thanks for . . . the famous, fast, 
accurate touch-operated Sundstrand 10-key 
keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientifically so that you can turn 
out more work, more easily and in less time. 


Whether your company is large or small, 
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Underwood has just the right accounting ma- 
chine for every purpose... for every purse.* 


For instance, the Underwood Sundstrand 
Model E, illustrated, has 2 registers... the 
Modei C has 5 registers...the Model D, 
10 registers. 


Call your local Underwood office today for 
a demonstration of the accounting machine 
best suited for your use. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes—Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines. . 
Typewriters .. . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto1,Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


The Original 
Tevch Methed 
Keyboerd 





Paint your own picture 
of industrial success! 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 


ible FIND THAT here in the Southland of today 


the picture almost paints itself. And here’s why— 


Picture your factory in a land blessed with abundant 
resources just waiting to be tapped. In the picture is a 
mild and temperate year-round climate. In it, too, are the 
benefits of plentiful power and fuel—eager-to-work, 
easy-to-train manpower close at hand—and the great 


buying power of fast-expanding consumer markets. 


Isn’t your factory entitled to a place in this picture of 


the modern South? 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Horry A, Wty 


President 
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SIDE LINES 





The 35th industry 


Ever since last July, when we pub- 
lished a tabular summary entitled 
“Which Kind of Mutual?”, our 
reader mail on this subject has been 
steadily growing. Forses has pub- 
lished stories on mutuals before and 
since—more often than not, on indi- 
vidual funds—but the reaction to last 
July’s piece was rather surprising. 
For one thing, the story was largely 
statistical; it had to be, in order to 
cover 44 funds in something like 73 
column inches. As a_ necessary 
accompaniment to the piece itself, 
27 of those inches had to be de- 
voted to solid tables of income and 
capital gains figures. With 34 other 
industries to cover, the amount of 
space available for any one mutual 
fund was clearly limited. To get the 
full import of our tabular matter, 
the reader had to scan 414 separate 
index numbers himself. 

On the face of things, such a re- 
search-heavy article carries the edi- 
torial risk of boring the reader. But 
requests are still coming in for re- 
prints of “Which Kind of Mutual?” 
Last January, the editors of ForBEs 
concluded they had a 85th industry 
to cover, sat down to decide how 
best to do it. Result of their con- 
clave: mutuals would be _ best 
covered by a running feature, pref- 
erably a separate colunin, along 
with Joseph Goodman’s “Investment 
Pointers,” Lucien Hooper’s “Market 
Comment,” James Hughes’ “Stock 
Market Outlook” and Heinz Biel’s 
“Stock Analysis.” 

But as soon as the first sample 
column was roughed out, a rather 
bulky snag showed itself. Unlike in- 
dustrial stocks, whose statistical his- 
tory is documented in detail by 
a host of investment manuals and 
services, data on mutual funds is rel- 


atively scanty and absolutely incon- 
sistent. Early price quotations on 
many now-important funds were 
difficult to come by. And it seemed 
that everyone who ever tried to 
compare capital gain percentages 
from fund to fund used a different 
method. Some included both divi- 
dends and capital distributions under 
“yield,” figured growth as a simple 
net increase in asset value, More 
often, capital distributions are added 
to the last asset value quotation to 
allow for “full” growth. ForseEs car- 
ried the figuring to the next logical 
step, actually reinvested capital dis- 
tributions year by year so as to come 
as close as possible to each fund’s 
intrinsic rate of growth. 

Comparing bull market growth 
percentages is only part of the story 
—resisting depreciation is as impor- 
tant as piling up appreciation. 

Another sn had been almost 
overlooked. Some funds grew at 
a fast clip during bull markets, shot 
down with even greater velocity 
during bearish periods. Some mea- 
sure of “volatility” was needed, one 
for the upside, one for the downside. 

By way of kicking off our new 
mutual fund column, next issue will 
carry the basic results of ForBEs 
fresh research and computation in 
150 column inches under the head 
“Which Mutual Fund?” This time, 
a full 68 inches will consist of tabu- 
lar matter—but this time, the editors 
have no qualms about readership. 
For the five pictureless pages in the 
May 1 issue will represent months 
of digging, weeks of calculating, 
hours of discussion. They will con- 
stitute a taking-off point for a con- 
tinuing analysis of the 35th indus- 
try, now worth almost $4 billion in 
total assets. 








NEXT ISSUE 


Which Mutual Fund?—a basic analysis of the major open-end investment trusts 
from three angles: capital growth, income yield, and mobility in bull and bear 


markets (see above). 


Curtice & Co. When Harlowe Curtice took over the president’s office at General 
Motors, he made some promises and predictions for 1953. Forses checks up on 
Curtice & Co. and his competition in the auto industry. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





In the stock market March went out like 
a bear. 


April came in ditto. 


Korean truce hopes were held respon- 


sible. 


Peace is fundamentally favorable, not 
unfavorable. 


Let’s pray for peace, regardless of any 
temporary pessimistic flurry in Wall 
Street. 


Saving of American lives is infinitely 
preferable to spurts in speculative 
stocks. 


Ending of war won't send the U.S. to the 
bow-wows. 


So, don’t be stampeded into selling 
America short! 


Praiseworthy progress is being made 
in cleaning up the unholy mess left by 
the Democrats. 


Lower taxes will come. 


They should be hastened rather than 
unduly delayed. 


Prediction: Few uncontrolled prices will 
skyrocket out of control. 


What has happened to basic foods is 
deeply significant. 


Chrysler's price cutting may prove 
symptomatic. 


Cessation of wage boosting would be 
healthy. 


Most railroads are today on sound 
financial tracks. 


We could accept more imports, well 
selected, without undermining our econ- 
omy. 


Handouts handicap more than freer 
international trade. 


Many seasoned stocks embody attrac- 
tive investment opportunities. 


New companies in new fields look 
speculatively bright. 


A guess: Russia’s conciliatory gestures 
spring from internal weaknesses. 


Prophecy: Her star is on the descendent. 


—B.C.F. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





LasT MONTH, a vacationing Detroit 
policeman was making slow time on a 
Toledo highway. A teasing motorist, 
weaving in and out of traffic, had been 
periodically cutting in front of Officer 
Paul Cox’s vehicle for a_ ten-mile 
stretch. Frustrated, Cox drew his pistol, 
fired one shot zinging through the 
offender’s rear windshield and into his 
dashboard, brought him to a frightened 
halt. 


Tex’s cutback 


Back in Policeman Cox’s hometown, 
another resounding volley was fired last 
month by the No. 3 U.S. automobile 
merchant: Chrysler. President L. L. 
Colbert announced the first across-the- 
board price slashing for Motordom in 
several years. It brought Plymouths, 
Dodges, DeSotos, Chryslers down an 
average $100 at retail, reduced Dodge 
trucks by an average $40. Merchant 
Colbert made no bones about it, altered 
his Spring tags to go after “a greater 
share than ever before of the market 
in all price classes.” Chrysler produc- 
tion was running 32% ahead of last 
year’s, he said, and dealer orders were 
50% better than in 1951. One Chrysler- 
Plymouth retailer in Pittsburgh boasted 
of his best March in three years. 

Over his smoking cannon, “Tex” Col- 
bert announced. “We are very pleased 
that we can take this action so shortly 
after the new administration’s prompt 
ending of price controls and restoring 
to the automobile industry freedom to 
build all the cars and trucks for which 
materials can be obtained in a free 
competitive market.” But the shots 
heard round Detroit failed to stir up 
any combat from Chrysler’s Big Three 
and lesser rivals. 

Explained GM Prexy Harlow Cur- 
tice: “Our new 1953 cars and trucks 
are priced at levels which reflect the 
long-term policy of General Motors to 
pass on to the customer maximum 
benefits of our technological progress. 
Our pricing consistently has been in 
line with this policy.” But, added the 
boss of the biggest U.S. manufacturer, 
the auto industry and GM were not 
adverse to competition, might later fall 
in line. “Whatever may be considered 
to be wise or desirable as a basic pric- 
ing policy must adjust itself to this 
fact.” Ford officials made no com- 
ments, but were understood to share 
GM’s view. At Packard, President 
James Nance said he’d go along with 
the no-change majority. But another 
independent producer put Chrysler in 
its place (third in the industry) by 
gasping, relieved: “If it had been GM 
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or Ford we would all have white hair 
this morning.” aS 
Chrysler's cuts came at a time when 
auto production was at near peak, was 
eating up total steel shipments at a 
better than 18% clip, compared With 
last year’s 16% share. The steelers, not 
so highly optimistic about 1953 new 
car demand as Detroit has been, ; 
their biggest customers might 
been hiding a weakness in gli 
forecasts, think Colbert’s slashes 
to prove it. But they've had plenty 
mand for hard-to-get steels, could 
ably absorb a drop in auto requite- 
ments should it come. Some were will- 
ing to take Chrysler’s action at face 
value, figured Colbert was priming for 
a rougher skirmish with GM and Fe 
They might have been able to use 
discovery of a Nebraska University: 
fessor of experimental medicine in 
ing what if anything was between 
bert’s lines. The Omaha prof has been 
studying the transmission of bfain 
waves, last month hooked up telephone 
wires to the skull of a lab student, 
exuberantly announced he had thoughts 
as far as Rapid City, S. D., 450 miles 
distant. ; 







More for metals... 


Elsewhere in industry, most reactions 
to the dropping of controls sent prices 
up rather than down like Chrysler's. 
Jones & Laughlin’s container division 
boosted steel drums by up to 30c. Cop- 
per’s Big Three -- Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge and Anaconda — adopted sep- 
arately a series of pluses and minuses 
to achieve a red metal level of 30c. 
PD moved first, tacked a cent and a 
half on its 28%c per pound rate. Ama- 
conda set the trend by clipping 2c from 
32c, a move that resulted in Anaconda 
Wire & Cable’s prices coming down to 
industry levels. Kennecott followed 
within hours, kicked its 27.5c up to pat. 
Net mean gain: .7c. 


.. » building materials .. . 
Undaunted building materials makers 
upped prices, even as UN janitors 
hefted mops and water buckets 1 
attack rain seepage in the $69 million 
ultra-modern building on New York’ 
East River. (Building superintendents 
explanation: Weepholes in the spindrels 
intentional air gaps in the window 
frames to allow glass to breathe—had 
faulted under Manhattan’s reco 
March downpour). Pennsylvania's Le 
high Valley, largest cement-milling 
area, told customers cement W 
climb 15c to 20c. U.S. Steel’s Univer 
Atlas Cement Co. announced si 
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HERE’S A HOLE 188,000,000 FEET DEEP! 


One hundred and eighty-eight million feet down!... 
that’s the total feet of hole your American Petroleum 
Industry drilled in 1952. It represents the 48,800 new 
wells they completed throughout the United States. 


So what? ...So it means a greater reserve of oil than 


ever before in U.S. history. It’s oil 
needed to meet the all-time peak de- 
mand of the American consumer .. . 
estimated as high as 8,022,000 bar- 
rels a day in the last quarter of 1952! 


--.and it cost the industry 4 billion 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


dollars to produce these truly outstanding results! 

Cities Service drilled 375 miles of holes itself in 
1952, carrying on exploration activities during the 
year that extended over 26 states, and into Canada 


and Mexico, and produced 43,000,000 barrels of 


liquid petroleum. Cities Service is 
proud to play its part in this tremen- 
dous effort to keep our standard of 
living the highest in the world ...to 
keep America vital and strong for 


its role as the leader for world peace. 


An important part of the American Oil Scene 
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as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








6% rises, first in two years. General 
Portland Cement added 20c to Texas 
cement, 15c to Tennessee-made, a dime 
to Florida’s. Philadelphia’s big Warner 
Company upped concrete 50c per cubic 
yard. 

Brick, gypsum products, plumbing 
and wallboard also jumped. Illinois 
Brick raised prices $3 a thousand, an- 
nounced this would cost the builder of 
a small brick home between $15 and 
$30. U. S. Gypsum, National Gypsum, 
and Certain-Teed Products recorded 
3% to 7% markups on plaster, board, 
sheating, lath. Building materials 
dealers reported nails and plywood had 
gone up 3% to 5%, some copper and 
cast iron pipe as much as 8%. 


... light bulbs... 


In other markets, scattered increases 
reflected the modest pattern. General 
Electric, to cover “a substantial rise in 
labor and materials costs during the 
last two years,” raised incandescent 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes 8.8%. GE 
Lamp Division VP Fred Harroff said 
the price change still left fluorescents 
39% under prewar prices, bulbs only 
9% higher than 1940. Textilers offered 
a divided front with bed sheet makers 
and clothing manufacturers anticipating 
rises, cotton showing a few pennies’ 
slip on the New York market. Cannon 
Mills, biggest in sheets, were swamped 
with orders, quit taking them to re- 
appraise their recent price cuts. Said 
one exec: “We don’t expect to sell any 
more goods at these prices.” Others 
followed, and after a look another said: 
“The cuts were obviously too big, 
otherwise people wouldn’t be buying 
their heads off.” Suit makers had an- 
other reason for their expected $2 to 
$3 retail rises: probable pay boosts 
for CIO’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. One maker, reporting heavy 
demand for spring lightweight 
worsteds, even opined: “Personally, I 
think $2 or $3 is a little on the low 
side.” 


...- and coffee 

Chain grocers A & P and Safeway 
Stores upped bag-packed coffee 2c to 
4c, followed two rounds of earlier 
boosts by wholesale vacuum-packers 
totaling 5c. But coffee bucked a down- 
ward trend in food prices, which are 
standout sinkers on the BLS index. 
Most recently reported period, the 
month through February 15, listed a 
10% decline in beef, 9% in eggs, some- 
what less in others, comprising a total 
drop of 1.4% for the period for all 
eats—lowest level since January, 1951. 
In one Philadelphia apartment, an irate 
and hungry husband wanted to cash 
in on the lower grocery bills, had his 
wife and her Canasta club pals hauled 
into court as a reminder. Tired of their 
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weekly card parties, he had police f 
them in for gambling, told a cop: * 
getting tired of eating canned beg 


Sales tide full... 
But the Canasta ladies were 
bling more than most businessmen 
with their price increases. Reta 
volume in February, according to 
clair Weeks’ Commerce Departme 
was the highest in history. Sales w 
$12,500 million, 7% over the 1952 ley 
3% better than January, 1953. Thre 
March 28, reported the Federal Ki 
serve Board, department store volun 
gained 6% over the three-month perig 
a year ago. Although Sears, Roebu 
listed 500 price cuts in its spring cal 
log, increases on the retailing fm 
could be expected when the boosts’ 
raw goods, wholesaled products are ak 
sorbed. International Harvester Preg 
dent John McCaffrey announced { 
“strong upward trend” in January: tra 
tor sales, surprising to most 1952 pr 
dictors. Shipments of home applian 
increased substantially in the same” 
month. According to trade statistics, 
refrigerators bettered year-ago sales by 
26%, water heaters by 28%, ‘electric 
ranges by 85%, food freezers by a 
whopping 98%. The American Iron & 
Steel Institute reported shipping 7, 
067,656 tons in January, off October 
and December records for 1952 but 
7% more than year-ago volume. Last 
month the mills enjoyed their biggest 
month in history; Iron Age guessed 
they had run, up 10,200,000 tons. But 
steelmen are wondering about Chrys- 
ler’s price-cutting, are hesitant to 
gamble on their conviction that last 
summer's $5.20 per ton carbon steel 
increase was insufficient. They are also 
anxious to save Eisenhower some pos- 
sible embarassment. Said one Midwest- 
erner: “Hell, we're all Republicans-it 
wouldn’t be smart public relations to 
take advantage of the end of controls.” 
For still another reason, the steelers are 
shying from price boosts: pending labor 

negotiations. 


. . . labor tide rising 

Labor fever was already on its regu 
lar summer ascension. In Atlantic City, 
Walter Reuther was priming his CI0- 
United Auto Workers for his guat- 
anteed annual wage demand—“the most 
basic demand we've ever made and 
therefore the biggest struggle for our 
union.” In Pittsburgh’s U.S. Steel baili- 
wick, 40,000 blast furnace and c® 
mine workers were sitting it out while 
Big Steel’s railroaders tossed a produc 
tion-nulling strike. In 18 U.S. Rubber 
plants around the country, 32,000 ti 
makers hit the bricks over fringe dif 
ferences, just as the industry seemed t0 
have 1953 worries settled with a series 
of agreements in Cleveland. 
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Machines 


ae the great storage capacities 
and speeds of cathode ray tubes, magnetic 
drums, and magnetic tapes with the tremen- 
dous computing speeds of electronic tubes, 
IBM engineers and scientists have produced 
in these machines the most flexible and most 
productive calculating unit ever marketed. 

Here is a computer that can add and 
subtract 16,666 times a second...that can mul- 
tiply and divide 2,192 times a second .. . and 
can recall factors from storage, or “‘memory,” 


in as little as twelve millionths of a second. 
This momentous advance in electronic 
computing gives defense industries, for which 
this computer was especially designed, a tool 
of vast power and versatility. For peacetime 
uses, it will be applied to a wide variety of 
engineering, research, and scientific problems. 
The new IBM Electronic Data Processing 
Machines are the forerunners of data process- 
ing machines for business, now under intensive 
development in IBM laboratories. 


International Business Machines ¢ 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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3 KINDS OF “MEMORY” 


Magnetic tapes-—any 
of 2,000,000 digits* 
‘can be stored on one 
tape or recalled from 
‘it at the rate of 
12,500 o second. 








WALL STREET 





As Wall Streeters shivered in the sud- 
den chill of a peace scare last week 
some weighty thought was given to 
long-range prospects. 

There were those who argued that 
the average shareholder, government 
or corporate bond owner, even mort- 
gage holder, has been lulled into false 
security by the conviction that his 
money placed in these media is in- 
vested. In reality, according to this 
theory which is gaining wider follow- 
ing, there is no such thing as an in- 
vestor left. Instead, no matter what it 
is you own, youre a speculator. For 
one thing, say the advocates of this 
belief, technological changes come 
about with such rapidity that invest- 
ment in any industry literally becomes 
a speculation. Granted, insist these 


Wall Streeters, that no patriot who 
bought war bonds thought he was 
speculating, these purchasers were un- 
wittingly gambling on the future buy- 
ing power of the dollar. Say they: any 
security entitled to fixed or variable 
income fluctuates in proportion to the 
price level and actually is a call on 
the future cost of living. 

All this leads to discussion of the 
government's current fiscal policy. No 
more unpopular balloon, it is agreed, 
ever was launched than the idea of a 
U.S. 30-year 3K% issue—especially in 
view of current bond price declines 
and in the face of the enormous 
amounts of F’s and G’s shortly com- 
ing due. It is believed that future 
lenders will seek higher interest rates 
on the loans they make and that the 








G Why Buy Municipals? 


Quite frankly not everybody should. Because for most 
people common stocks offer a more attractive return. 


But as your income increases, that’s not nearly so true. 


Take a man for instance, who files a joint return on 
$45,000 of taxable income. He can realize the same return 
after taxes from a tax-free municipal yielding 2%, as he can 
from a taxable stock paying 8%. 


Lots of investors, of course, are familiar with the tax-free 
features of municipal bonds already—take full advantage 
of them to increase the net income from their holdings. 


But lots of others don’t understand this tax-saving 


opportunity. 


That’s why we’ve just published a new booklet called 


“MUNICIPAL Bonps”. 


It begins with a chart comparing net yields from taxable 


and tax-free securities at various income levels . 


. . shows 


just how important municipal bonds may be to you. 


Then it describes the different kinds of bonds you can 


buy .. 
pare them as to quality. 


. explains how they’re priced . . . tells how to com- 


It covers why and how they're issued, why they're such a 
safe investment, why we feel we can help you select those 


best suited to your situation. 


If your income is over $10,000 a year, we think you’l! want 


to read “MunicipAL Bonps”. 


course. Just write— 


There’s no charge for it of 


Department SD-90 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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number of such loans will decliagi. 
cause of the depreciation that 


_has taken place in the bond portfolios 


of lending institutions. A point fre. 
quently made is that life companies 
who have a knack for “reading the 
handwriting on the wall” ahead of 
others, have been shifting away from 
government sccurity purchases. At the 
end of last year such holdings by life 
companies totaled only $10 billion, o 


‘about 14% of their total assets, vs. 46% 


of their assets, or about $20.6 billion, 
in 1945. Definite weakness in corporate 
bonds as well is noted and the expec- 
tation is voiced that more new financing 
may be in equity in lieu of debt. 

Not everyone on Wall Street is ready 
to break precedent by insisting that 
there-is no such thing as an investment 
and that everyone is a speculator. One 
ultra-conservative house ventures an in- 
vestor can’t go too far wrong if he 
invests either in soft, soft types of in- 
dustries like tobaccos and pop drinks, 
or in heavy, heavy goods industries 
whose product made can be a labor 
savings device. The office equipment 
industry has this Wall Street fim’s 
blessing with the firm conviction ex- 
pressed that office equipment, capital- 
izing on new electronic development, 
will experience a larger percentage of 
growth in the immediate future than 
almost any other industry (including 
chemicals) . 


Personalities 

Robert R. Young predicts he'll gain 
control of the New York Central Rail- 
road within one year, consolidate with 
the C. &. O. within five years, and in 
ten years Cleveland will be headquar- 
ters of the biggest railroad in the 
U.S.A. 

Rodgers & Hammerstein are mem- 
bers of the board, along with Professor 
Charles Seligson, James Landis, Mike 
Todd and Lee Schubert, of newly: 
formed Magna Theater Corp., joint 
A. O. Todd-American Optical venture 
working on a 65mm 8-D film process. 
The new company, whose board is 
headed by Joe Schenck and whose 
prexy is George Skouras, reportedly is 
40% owned by United Artists. Expect 
tion is that some of Rodgers & Hammer 
stein musicals which haven't liitherto 
been filmed may soon appear via 3-D. 

Among the Street’s most intriguing 
yet anonymous personalities are the 
specialists. With more than 1,500 indi- 
vidual stock issues listed on the NYSE, 
owners of inactive listed stocks wory 
about the possibility of finding a buy 
when they want out. Does an invest, 
ask they, seeking to buy a particula! 
issue, sometimes fail to find a seller? 
The answer: no. The reason: 
specialist. 

Some 350 members of the Big Board 
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The Reading Company at its huge coal terminal near 
Perth Amboy handles as much as 4,000,000 tons annually. 
Most of this coal is distributed to docks in New York City 
and Brooklyn in 10,000-ton barges. 


Three new tugs powered with Fairbanks-Morse Diesels and 
equipped throughout with F-M Generators, Pumps and Motors are 
setting new records for speed and economy in this important task. 
fue Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 


| 6 FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © RAIL CARS © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
PUMPS. * SCALES * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY ° MAGNETOS 
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Are you reading the official magazine 


$25.00 





of the New York Stock Exchange? 


A glance at the April issue, just off 
the press, shows you why so many 
investors look forward to the ar- 
rival of THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine. 

What happened to the investor 
who consistently bought at the 
“highs” of the past 10 years? This 
study of 25 leading stocks will give 
you a big surprise . .. South Amer- 
ican industries are growing fast. Is 
this hurting our foreign trade? Let 
the president of W. R. Grace & 
Company tell you the answer... 
Tax victim? Most investors know 
they don’t get a fair shake on in- 
come taxes—but just what should 
Congress do? An April article 
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shows clearly what's needed .. . 
How do earnings in 1952 com- 
pare with 1951? A tabulation of 
50 representative companies, 25 
up and 25 down, gives you a 
bird's-eye view of the year's re- 
sults ... What about bonds? Read 
the arguments set forth by Editor 
George Wanders of The Bond 
Buyer. 

And there’s still more good fare 
in the April issue... A study of 
“gold shares” .. . A vignette of a 
newly listed corporation (for U.S. 
investors only) . . . Latest figures 
on the spread of share ownership 

. and a novel explanation of 
why stock prices are traded in 
“eighths.” 


12 ISSUES—ONLY $1 


You'll enjoy the down-to-earth, non- 
technical writing. You'll like the handy 
pocket size. Send your subscription 
now and you'll get the current issue. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F 

20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 





Address 
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are specialists in one or more listed 
stocks and each specialist must main. 
tain a fair and orderly market in the 
shares in which he specializes. To jp. 
sure orderliness, he must often risk his 
own capital—to buy at a higher price 
than the public may be willing to pa 
at a particular time or to sell stock 
from his own account at a lower price 
than the public will. The specialists 
have a trade body of their own—the 
Association of Stock Exchange Special 
ists—which is headed by John J. Phelan, 
Nash & Co. partner. 

“The function of the specialist,” ex. 
plains Phelan, “is to pour oil on a tur 
bulent stock market, to absorb the 
shocks of sudden buying or selling. In 
performing this function he must al- 
ways subordinate his own personal in- 
terests to those of his customer. He 
can neither buy nor sell at any price 
for his own account until he has 
executed all orders from the public at 
a particular price.” 

The specialist is invaluable, Phelan 
points out, to investors or speculators 
who decide that they will buy or sell 
a particular security when it reaches a 
particular price. Such orders go to the 
specialist, who records them in his 
book, days, perhaps weeks, ahead of 
time. But, when the specified price is 
reached, the transaction is made. Be- 
cause they must buy or sell for their 
own account, specialists are required 
by the Exchange to have adequate 
capital. 


The broad tape 


Wall Streeters are eagerly watching 
to see what Floyd Odlum is going to 
do with the $9 million he realized in 
sales of Consolidated Vultee to General 
Dynamics plus sums realized from dis- 
posing of interests in Sunray Oil and 
Atlantic Refining. . . . Though 1958 
earnings of International Petroleum are 
not expected to top 1952’s by much, 
company should benefit from higher 
gasoline prices in Peru and _longer- 
range exploration prospects appear 
favorable. . . . An upturn in first-quar- 
ter earnings for American Cyanamid is 
seen. . . . The reverse is expected for 
Parke-Davis as physicians are cooling 
toward “wonder drugs”. P-D, which has 
captured a larger share of foreign mat- 
kets than its competitors, may soon 
find firms in Germany, Italy and Japan 
competing with them. This would hurt 
other ethical drug makers too. . - - 
Republic Aviation’s prexy claims his 
new “Thunder Streak” F-84 can crack 
the world speed record of 698 miles 
per hour. In addition it is designed to 
carry atom bombs and rockets. . - - 
Though Wall Streeters don’t approve 
the idea of a wage increase based 00 
productivity, it is expected that the 
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...but it opens a great new industry! 





You are looking here at one of the 
most important electronic advances of 
the last decade... the U.H.F. 
Germanium Diode Mixer developed by 
Philco engineers! 


Its importance comes from the job it 
performs in a U.H.F. television set. 


This tiny giant, born in the Philco 
research laboratories, is one of the many 
contributing factors in the superior 
performance of the Philco All Channel 
U.H.F. tuner. It has made possible the 
mass production of Philco U.H.F. tele- 
Vision receivers which capture the full 
tange of performance in the new Ultra 
High Frequency band. 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM 





April 15, 1953 


This new Philco U.H.F. diode is but 
the first commercial result of a long 
program of fundamental research in the 
Philco laboratories which began with 
Radar during World War II. During 
the following years, Philco scientists 
have concentrated upon the problem 
of improved performance and freedom 
from “‘noise’’ and distortion in tele- 
vision receivers and all types of micro- 
wave, and radat equipment. Intensive 
study has been devoted to the devel- 
opment of semi-conductor devices 
such as transistors which will have a far 
reaching effect upon the future design 
of both civilian and military equipment. 
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PHILCO 





Philco has spent many millions of 
dollars and untold manhours in its 
laboratories on a continuing program 
for this kind of fundamental research. 
It has been responsible in the past for 
the great achievements that have made 
the Philco name a standard of com- 
parison in Television ... Radio... 
Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Electric 
Ranges... and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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THE City oF Los ANGELES offers you a wide choice of 
prime sites for the location of your industry in built-up 
metropolitan areas, suburban districts, or wide open 
spaces. Within the city limits you will enjoy the benefits 
of a well-organized community including electricity at 
the lowest industrial rates of any major U. S. city, and 
an abundant water supply from three dependable sources. 

Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s 
Industrial Development Engineers first for factual infor- 
mation on facilities, rates and cost comparisons. Based 
on your specific needs, we will prepare a special analysis 
of availabilities and costs within Los Angeles to meet 
your exact requirements. All inquiries are confidential. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES’? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section B 
BOX 3669 * TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 
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rails will be able to absorb without too 
much difficulty the recent 4-cents-an- 
hour retroactive wage hike (see page 
36). Reason: increased amortization to 
the tune of some $60 million after taxes 
plus the 2 cents decline in cost of liy- 
ing. Better rail earnings than those from 
December through March are seen for 
this month. . . . Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia expects to maintain earnings at 
the ’52 level this year. . . . Better earm- 
ings are seen for Babcock & Wilcox and 
Combustion Engineering. . . . Unless 
the Administration forces a credit con- 
traction with renewed controls, it is 
felt that automobile company earnings 
should stand up well. Recent weakness 
in automotives following Chrysler’s re- 
tail price cut is considered by many 
unjustified. . . . Tractor sales, said to 
be barometric of farm equipment busi- 
ness, reportedly are running 40% ahead 
of the year-ago level. Farmers are re- 
verting to seasonal buying patterns. ... . 
Color TV looks closer to reality. RCA’s 
system will soon be unveiled. Para- 
mount Pictures’ color TV tube is ready 
for showing of Coronation ceremonies 
by the BBC. Paramount is favored on 
several scores: a 25% interest in Du 
Mont Laboratories is valued at $10 
million, its 67% interest in Famous 
Players Canadian at $25 million. Com- 
pany also has a 56% interest in Inter- 
national Telemeter “pay as you see” 
TV now testing in Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia; a strong cash position; and a 
hand in the 3-D business too. . . . Just 
to show how meaningless reports of in- 
siders’ sales and purchases can be, it's 
worth noting that J. Paul Getty, Pacific 
Western Oil president, sold some 1,500 
shares under 25 in February. As. we 
go to press the issue is selling in the 
middle 40s. . . . Panhandle Oil is pros- 
pecting for manganese. . . . Next in 
tidelands fight: a push for extension 
of the three-mile limit off the Texas 
and West Florida coasts. 


My, Maryland! 

Wall Street is buzzing over the new 
Western Maryland recapitalization plan. 
In anticipation of its release, the mar- 
ket pushed WM common up 79% from 
its October, 1952 low to its highest 
level since 1930. 

Roadblock in front of common and 
second preferred dividends has been 
a $21.7 million arrearage ($122.50 per 
share) on the $7 first preferred. One 
plan fell through in 1951 when over 
25% of common and second preferred 
stockholders thought the first preferred 
(94% owned by the Baltimore and 
Ohio) received too big a cut. But any 
plan would hand the B & O a fat equity 
interest. The B & O already owns 13% 
of the second preferred and 30% of the 
common. With a 1.5-share common 
plum for every first preferred share and 
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a 1.25-share common bonus for each 
second preferred share, the 1951 plan 
boosted B & O’s residual ownership to 
48% of the total proposed common 
issue. 

On the one hand, B & O could still 
bargain hard for its preferential claim 
on $122.50 per share. Conversely, at 
present rates, WM would have wiped 
out all arrearages in 18 years. The 
problem revolved around B & O’s de- 
sire for more common and junior stock- 
holders’ desire for immediate dividends. 

Streeters jumped in when they felt 


the B & O had become much less de- . 


manding. On the basis of the old plan, 
common earnings last year would have 
totaled only $4.28 per share against 
$8.02 on the present capitalization. At 
that rate, the market was valuing WM 
common on a par with investment- 
grade Sante Fe and Union Pacific. 

But when the new plan was finally 
released this month, the market’s ap- 
praisal looked fairly just, or at worst a 
little on the high side. Dilution of the 
common was kept to a minimum. In- 
stead of distributing common to both 
classes of preferred, the first preferred 
would receive two shares of $5 pre- 
ferred, one-half share of $4 second pre- 
ferred and $10 in cash. The second 
preferred would receive one share of 
$4 second preferred, convertible to two 
shares of common. And the common 
would receive one share of the new 
common. 

The immediate effect would be to 
increase the dividend of both classes of 
preferred. Where the earlier plan gave 
each share of first preferred $11 of 
annual income, the new plan offers $12 
plus an immediate $10 payment ($3.50 
of which is this year’s accumulation to 
June 30). And the second preferred 
rey receive $4 annually instead 
of $1. 

With the same number of common 
shares outstanding as at present, 1952 
eamings would have totaled $6.33 per 
share. Greater potential dilution is 
present in the second preferred, since 
the old stock can be exchanged for only 
one common share. But considerable 
income would be sacrificed until the 
common is placed at least on a $2 
annual basis. If all the new second pre- 
ferred were converted, common earn- 
th year would have totaled only 

eld, 

WM management is confident of 
stockholder approval. 


Up-and-coming offerings 


Expected to be well received: South- 
West States Telephone’s 160,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred . . . General 
Tire & Rubber’s offering of Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber to be handled by A. G. 


Becker, 


April 15, 1958 
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Wanit to see a Site’ 


Ready for your appraisal is a wide selection of in- 
dustrial tracts throughout the fast-growing Union 
Pacific West. 





Maps, plotted and detailed, are coupled with perti- 
nent facts on labor, materials, power, taxes, fuels, 
and neighboring industries, to help you decide on a 
site best suited to your requirements. 


For complete, confidential information, contact your 
nearest Union Pacific representative or write to 
Industrial Development Department, Room 281, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 









NEVADA/| UTAH coLo. 





KANSAS 








MISSOURI 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Only STEEL can do so man 





What price tin? If tin cans were made en- 
tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 
99% of a tin can is steel...and millions of cans 
a year can be made at prices we all can afford. 
For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
about one fortieth as much as tin per pound. 


Stainless steel walls mark the handsome 
skyscrapers of Pittsburgh’s Gateway Cen- 
ter. Panels are made of corrosion-resistant 
Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight 
concrete reinforced with welded wire fabric. 
These are attached to the building frame 
quickly and easily. Multi-story building 
walls go up with astonishing speed —in this 
project, at better than a floor-a-day rate. 
And because these wall panels weigh less, 
the weight of supporting structural mem- 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower 
building costs. 


obs So well 
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They work high to dig deep. Steel derricks 
like this symbolize one of America’s most 
vital defense treasures . . . oil. To help bring 
up the “black gold”’ from its ancient, miles- 
deep resting places, U. S. Steel makes drill- 
ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough alloy 
steels for the drilling bits that can bite 
through the hardest rock. 


Photo—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Taking no chances is a good 
rule to follow on modern 
highways. Drive carefully— 
the life you save may be your 
own. This U-S‘S American 
Multisafty Cable Guard 
saves many lives, too, Over 
140 proving ground impact 
tests, using cars of all types, 
have demonstrated that this 
type of highway guard pro- 
vides greater protection at 


high speeds. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listen to .. . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - 
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. » Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 








BUSINESS LEADERS DESERVEDLY HONORED 


Every human being, from the time he or she can toddle, 
loves appreciation, recognition, reward. The honors con- 
ferred by Britain, in the form of Knighthoods or Peerages 
or other titles, probably did a lot to inspire brainy Britons 
to develop that little land into the foremost nation in the 
world. Such distinctions are just as dearly cherished today. 

Naturally, in our democracy we create no knights or 
earls or lords or dukes. But this does not mean that Ameri- 
cans who achieve outstandingly, despise recognition from 
their fellow citizens. Being human, they derive intense satis- 
faction when their painstaking efforts earn public tribute, 
whether an honorary degree from a university, a gold medal 
presented annually to the most notable member of their 
industry or profession, a Nobel prize, etc., etc. 

America preeminently nurtures Horatio Alger careers. 
The Horatio Alger Awards Committee of the American 
Schools and Colleges has just announced nine awards for 
men who have risen to exceptional eminence. The list in- 
cludes redoubtable ex-President Herbert Hoover, whose 
latter day achievements resemble those of Winston Chur- 
chill. Another recipient is the perennially active Thomas J. 
Watson of I. B. M., whose pro bono publico services, 
domestic and worldwide, are in a class by themselves. 
Another is that brilliantly able, public-spirited govern- 
mental internationalist, Paul Hoffman. 

We do well to pay tribute to such exemplary citizens. 


+ 
To pull yourself up, pull up others. 
* 


INSIDERS’ STOCKHOLDINGS DO INFLUENCE 


Whether directors and executives of a company own 
large amounts of its stock or have invested in only a nomi- 
nal amount does influence its stockholders. We here have 
learned this over the years from many subscribers. I con- 
fess that whenever I receive a proxy I take careful note 
of the directors’ and executives’ holdings. If they are 
extremely small, the impression on me is unfavorable. I 
reason that if the organization is in healthy condition and 
has encouraging prospects, its directors would logically 
acquire a substantial number of its shares. I reason similarly 
regarding holdings of the high-up executives. 

Three top General Motors men, it has been disclosed, 
own, combined, well over $100,000,000 worth of the com- 
mon shares. Many years ago I invested with unquestioning 
confidence in this stock; and, in common with other hun- 
dreds of thousands, have profited most gratifyingly. By 
contrast, consider another company, textile giant. One 
stockholder, who wrote asking why the executives owned 
only 100 shares each, received this reply from its President: 

This will acknowledge the return of your proxy, unsigned, 


upon which you have commented on the stock ownership of 
€ Officers. 


I realize there is a difference of opinion about the advisabil- 


April 15, 1958 


by B. C. FORBES 





ity of selecting officers because of their stockholding or their 
ability to make a substantial investment. Our own policy has 
been to select officers because of their ability and experience, 
and we have found that men of the right type will work just 
as hard and just as effectively without the added incentive of 
stock ownership. 

The stockholder sending this letter to me comments: “If 
the officers have so much ability and experience, why are 
the company’s earnings so erratic?” 

The painful truth is that for many, many years this man- 
agement has been notoriously “erratic,” not to use a stronger 
word. Astute shareholders would have saved themselves 
heavy losses had they carefully noted the ominous extent 
to which responsible executives were abandoning the sink- 
ing ship. 

So, when insiders, directors and executives, bail out, it 
is strictly logical for vigilant stockholders to do ditto. 

* 


Worthy impulses are worthless unless implemented. 
* 


BREATHTAKING GENERAL MOTORS FACTS 


Nowhere else in the world could a colossus comparable 
with the General Motors Corporation be developed. Its 
production, financial, tax, employment and other facts and 
figures are breathtaking. For example: 

Last year G.M. pro- 
duced the incredible 
total of 2,629,000 cars 
and trucks here and 
abroad, representing diesel horsepower totaling 7,100,000. 

It also manufactured more household appliances than 
in 1951. 

Total dollar sales: $7,549,000,000. Try to imagine what 
that contributed to our nation’s economic wellbeing! 

Moreover, G.M. delivered nearly $1,500,000,000 of such 
defense products as tanks, jet engines, cannons, shells, 
rockets. 

It paid out the gigantic sum of $3,688,000,000 to more 
than 12,000 suppliers of materials, parts, services, etc., in- 
cluding a great many small firms. 

The corporation’s payroll last year averaged 458,680 men 
and women. 

Total received by them, from General Motors, $2,135,- 
000,000 in wages and other benefits. 

The owners, numbering 487,624 persons and organiza- 
tions, were paid $362,000,000, one-third as much, in divi- 
dends. 

In contrast, governmental bodies scooped in approxi- 
mately $1,579,000,000 taxes generated by the corporation: 
in the form of foreign, federal, state and local taxes pro- 
vided by the company ‘and in sales and excise taxes collected 
by it. 

These tax levies equalled $18.09 per common share. 

Common stockowners got $4 per share. 

G.M. has 112 plants scattered throughout the United 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 














States, six in Canada. Also, it has assembly and manufac- 
turing operations in 18 other countries, has been assisting 
industrial backward areas for more than 30 years by invest- 
ing capital there and teaching American know-how through 
its training programs for local nationals. 

Expansion? The gigantic sum of $2,500,000,000 has been 
appropriated and very largely already spent for improve- 
ment and expansions of the corporation’s plants and facil- 
ities. Under construction is a vast technical center, near 
Detroit, where engineering, research and selling staffs will 
work together for future technological progress. 

Yes, we are citizens of no mean country! 


LET RFC DIE; CURB U.S. ACTIVITIES 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, when created 
by President Hoover 21 years ago, was needed. It func- 
tioned successfully. Miraculously, it proved one Federal 
agency which actually earned a profit. But President Eisen- 
hower and Congress are wise in deciding to let it expire 
when it reaches its scheduled demise next year. 

This step is most encouraging. It inspires hope that 
countless other Federal-financed activities will be gradually 
voted out of existence by the Republican Administration. 
Under the too-long reign of the New Deal-Fair Deal, every 
conceivable species of political job-providing agency, com- 
mission, organization, etc., etc., was spawned. William 
Jennings Bryan once implored that Washington should take 
generous care of “deserving Democrats.” During the last 
two decades Democrats have multiplied at the Federal 
trough in Washington as fast as Australia’s rabbits. 

The taxes piled on the bent backs of citizens have 
mounted correspondingly. No government in all history 
ever approached by billions the expenditures incurred by 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Truman. ° 

Are we justified in hopefulness that we are entering a 
revolutionary era in Washington, that the insensate Federal 
usurpation of free enterprise has run its course, that from 
now on the true-blue spirit of Americanism will be vigor- 
cusly nurtured, that government will be restored as the 
servant of the public, not its monopolistic master? 


FORBES NEW BOOKS 


Radio and television notwithstanding, an hour or two or 
a whole evening spent with a good, informative, interesting 
book, yields infinite satisfaction. Because we firmly believe 
that intelligent, serious-minded people are always seeking 
worthwhile books to read and use, ForBEs is now very ac- 
tively searching for manuscripts to fill this need. Last year 
we sponsored a Book Contest, announcing that we would 
award $2,500 for the best manuscript submitted “dealing 
with American economic or business life.” 

Among the hundreds received, easily the most outstand- 
mg, inspiring, was by Professor Harry Hepner, entitled, 
“The Best Things in Life.” Briefly, it deals with the ten- 
sions and frustrations common to this work-a-day world, 
and offers a formula for greater enjoyment of living by 
guiding the individual to stronger self-confidence and a 
truer perspective on his own life. Says the author, in his 
introduction: “Even though we may all not be able to over- 
come the insuperable problems in our personal lives, we 
can attain happiness by losing ourselves in the enjoyment 
of the enduring values in human experience.” Harry Hepner 
is Professor of Psychology at Syracuse University, also con- 


COMMUNIST “PEACE” OVERTURES 


President Eisenhower's reactions to the “peace gestures” 
from the Kremlin have demonstrated anew his intelligent, 
firm understanding of the Reds and the security of the 
free world. 

He has made it clear that we shall not in any way lessen 
efforts at military preparedness. And he has shown a sen- 
sible response to these Russian overtures. He has not sum. 
marily dismissed or rebuffed their gestures. He has, very 
simply, suggested that this country will be glad to explore 
any Soviet proposals for peace, but that mere words will 
have no effect on our policies. 

In short, if the Kremlin actually wants to settle the 
Korean conflict, they can do so very promptly. We cer. 
tainly have no desire to continue the bloodshed there jf 
the objectives for which the conflict was undertaken are 
not compromised. To do anything less would be to render 
completely pointless the vast sacrifice made on behalf of 
freedom by Americans there and at home. 

The people of this country want nothing more than 
peace—except the preservation of their freedoms and prin- 
ciples. Their hopes have been so abused in the past by 
Red “peace moves” that turned out to be merely propza- 
ganda tricks, that we will not respond to such approaches 
again unless backed by specific action, action which would 
demonstrate a genuine change of direction by the Kremlin. 
The President, through years of first-hand experience, has a 
firm hand and a firm grasp on the problem of peace. He 
will not let the United States and its security be threat- 
ened: by wind and words. It is great good fortune that he is 
today the helmsman for the free world.—MALCOLM Forsss. 





sultant on human problems for many business concems. 

Another volume we are happy to be privileged to publish 
is Cyrus S. Ching’s history of his 50 years of handling Jabor- 
management problems. Not only in the business world, but 
in both political parties, Cy Ching is recognized as top 
expert in this field. The last five years he has held the 
high office of Director of Washington’s Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; was also prominently identified 
with labor problems under the old NRA. His whole life, 
indeed, has been devoted to helping to solve labor prob- 
lems. This book is enlivened by many revealing anecdotes 
about persons and events in Washington circles and the it- 
dustrial community. His close association with. leaders in 
industry and labor and with Presidents from Wilson 10 
Eisenhower provides a rich background to his illuminating 
account of crucial labor-industry controversies and_ thei! 
principals, including the impacts on labor relations of two 
World Wars and a major depression. 

Still another volume in the works is a uniquely com- 
prehensive Dictionary of Business and Industry, edited by 
Robert L. Schwartz, practicing New York attorney, grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School and the Wharton School of 
Finance, where he won the Wharton Research Medal it 
law. All of America’s 1,100 business associations were I& 
quested to supply the important terms used in their fields, 
as were also private organizations, individual leaders it 
business and industry, government agencies, etc., etc. Thi 
monumental Dictionary is destined to become a Vi 
“Business Bible,” the only one of its kind. 

I personally recommend these books to our readers. The 
are scheduled for publication in September. 
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Plough, Inc. 


NEW YORK e MEMPHIS e SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of St. Joseph Aspirin and Other Products for the Home 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET— DECEMBER 31, 1952 AND 1951 





ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
1952 1951 
Cash $ 846,318 $ 1,128,155 
Cash Value Life Insurance__. 112,659 108,276 
Notes and Accounts Receiv- . 
able, less Reserves___________. 2,116,607 2,248,629 


Inventories of finished goods, 
work in process, raw ma- 
terials and supplies______ 3,472,133 4,119,519 


Total Current Assets__._ 6,547,717 7,604,579 


Fixed Assets, at Cost: 
Land _ 130,935 150,038 
Buildings 1,896,843 1,892,813 
Machinery, equipment and 
leasehold improvements... 3,166,879 2,995,854 


5,194,657 5,038,705 

















Less—Reserve for 











Depreciation = = —E———=«~'Y'72 4,829 1,431,580 
Total Fixed Assets_.__... 3,469,828 3,607,125 

Other Assets 179,081 119,446 
Goodwill, at nominal amount____ 1 1 
TOTAL $10,196,627 $11,331,151 












































LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
1952 1951 

Notes Payable $ (None) $_ 650,000 
Accounts Payable _......__._ 1,031,692 1,867,855 
Dividends Payable 67,500 67,500 

Estimated Income Taxes 
Payable 355,748 143,839 
Total Current Liabilities 1,454,940 2,729,194 

4% Note, due serially to 
May, 1964 3,200,000 3,350,000 

Capital Stock and Surplus: 

Common Stock, $5 par value 
—authorized 500,000 shares, 

outstanding 450,000 shares 2,250,000 2,250,000 
Earned Surplus 2,686,975 2,434,207 
Capital Surplus 604,712 567,750 

Total Capital Stock 
and Surplus_.——— 5,541,687 5,251,957 
TOTAL $10,196,627 $11,331,151 











COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATED SALES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

















1952 

Net Sales and Other Income $18,062,301 
Net Income Before Taxes on Income 919,730 
Net Income After Taxes on Income_____. 559,730 
Dividends Paid 270,000 
Earnings Retained in Business 289,730 
Per Share: 

Net Income After Taxes on Income__ 1.24 

Net Worth 12.31 





Dividends of 60c per share on the com- 
pany’s 450,000 outstanding shares of cap- 
ital stock, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, were paid in each of the above 
5 years. Uninterrupted dividends have 
been paid for over 20 years. 


1951 1950 1949 1948 
$17,076,534 $16,567,158 $15,648,344 $15,373,237 
665,541 1,290,642 770,723 816,348 
513,058 719,142 470,323 505,115 
270,000 270,000 270,000 270,000 
237,800 449,142 200,323 235,115 
1.14 1.60 1.05 1.12 
11.67 11.14 10.14 9.69 


Ratio of current Assets to current Lia- 
bilities on December 31, 1952, was 4.5 to 
1, which compares with a ratio of 2.79 to 
1 as of December 31, 1951. Working cap- 
ital was $5,092,777 and net worth was 
$5,541,687 on December 31, 1952. 


For Copy of Complete Annual Report write PLOUGH, INC., Memphis, Tennessee 
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REYNOLDS’ METTLE 


It can be described, simply, as a 
hereditary reluctance to stop growing 


Two YEARS AGO, when Reynolds Metals 
common was going for 35, financial 
assistant John Krey took a few dozen 
trust officers and insurance executives 
on a one-week tour of his company’s 
aluminum operations. After five days 
of 8-to-4 rubbernecking and after-din- 
ner briefings by plant managers, one of 
the Wall Streeters bought himself a 
20,000-share block. “I could write up 
a report,” he told his clients, “but it 
would only be a roundabout way to the 
same conclusion. This aluminum is a 
big thing.” 

By 1953, many investors have come 
to feel the same way. Reynolds com- 
mon has been bid up to 55 (the 
equivalent of 60% after adjusting for a 
10% stock dividend last August). In 
the same span Alcoa, the General Mo- 
tors of aluminum, has lofted from 66 
to 96; Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical, 
the baby of the Big Three, has gone in 
three years from 10 or so to 27 (equal 
to 36% after stock handouts of 5%, 10% 
and 20%). But with Reynolds’ dividend 
yield at a minuscule 1.8% (vs. 3.3% for 
Alcoa, 4.8% for Kaiser), a logical ques- 
tion arises: is RLM’s future overdis- 
counted? 

Logical or not, the question has 
never occurred to Richard Samuel Rey- 
nolds Sr., a chunky, puckish empire- 
builder of 72 who is never happy, in 
the words of one of his executives, “un- 
less he is acquiring something.” After 
34 years in metal fabricating, the elder 


CENTS PER POUND 
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17 
16: Profit per Pound of Pig Production 
Before Interest, Depreciation and 
Income Taxes 
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Reynolds is still laying the groundwork 
for more growth and letting his profit 
margins fall where they may (see 
charts), a procedure bellwethered by 
Alcoa and followed in varying measure 
by Reynolds and Kaiser. 

Like a Bologna sausage, a balance 
sheet can be sliced too thin; but very 
few cross-sections of the Big Three's 
finances are favorable to Reynolds. 
RLM is in the highest EPT bracket; its 
net has averaged only 5% of sales for 
the 1946-52 period, vs. 8% for Alcoa 
and 13% for Kaiser. But even before 
taxes, Reynolds’ profits on sales are the 
lowest of the three. If net be figured 


on investment, the Reynoldsmen look’ 


somewhat better with a 16.5% return 
as against 13.2% for Alcoa and 27.2% 
for Kaiser. 


Overnight bag 


But these profit percentages are mis- 
leading for a variety of reasons. The 
most important is that Kaiser and Rey- 
nolds were handed the bulk of their 
primary capacity between 1946 and 
1949 by the General Services Adminis- 
tration—ready-made, and at bargain 
prices. A quick look at plant assets 
tells the story: at last report Alcoa’s un- 
depreciated plant was carried on its 
books at 94c per pound of basic 


capacity, vs. 43c for Kaiser and 33c | 


for Reynolds. Partly, this reflects the 
fact that Alcoa’s system is more “filled 
out” with steamships, warehouses, dis- 
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ALUMINUM PROFIT MARGINS suffered digestive cramps during 1945-1951, 
when bloated War II capacity had to be switched to civilian markets 
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tribution centers; but cut-priced war 
plant handouts make the big difference. 
Possibly the best measure of the 
three operations in depth is the profit 
margin, before taxes, on each pound of 
pig aluminum turned out. For the last 
fiscal year Alcoa carried 9.7c 
pound to pretax income; Reynolds 6,% 
Kaiser 5.6c. Kaiser’s high margin op 
sales and low profit per pound reflect 
the peculiar (and temporary) nature 
of its West Coast business. True to his 
heavy-industry background, Henry 
Kaiser has stuck to “long run” or “big 
batch” operations; his Spokane rolling 
mill has converted most of the ingot 
from an adjoining smelter into sheet for 
the Pacific market. Meanwhile Rey. 
nolds has been diversifying its product 


ALCOA’S DAVIS: : 
first make it, then sell it 


mix, reflecting its own chief's lifelong 
interest in finished fabrications. 


Reynolds’ unwrap 

The Tennesseean who built the nz 
tion’s No. 2 aluminum empire is just 
as impulsive, but no less shrewd than 
the Wall Street man who snapped uP 
his block of Reynolds common before 
taking time to play with figures. R. 5. 
Reynolds Sr. (his son, Richard Jr. § 
his chief executive, heir apparent am 
virtual double) is a nephew of Ri 
Joshua Reynolds of tobacco fame. 4s 
a young man R. S. vice-president 
among the making machines and plug 
forms of Winston-Salem, North Cate 
lina; as a member of the Reynolds 
chaw-and-cigaret clan his future 
seemed wrapped up as neatly and auto 
matically as the shredded leaf in ® 
Osman cigaret. But patriarchal J 
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Reynolds married, and budding patri- 
arch R. S. began to dream of a business 
he could leave to his family. In 1912, 
a year before the new Camel cigaret 
put Uncle Joshua in the big league of 
business, he left. By 1919 he had 
started a composition lead foil busi- 
ness, supplying cigaret makers in Rich- 
mond—now Reynolds Metals headquar- 
ters—and in Louisville—now sales head- 
quarters. (Oddly enough, Reynolds 
now sells aluminum foil to every major 
cigaret maker except R. J. Reynolds, 
which early set up a mill of its own.) 
The composition foil business was 
tough, but so was R. S. During the 
20s he realized that his U. S. Foil 
Company had achieved a preeminent 
60% of the American market. With the 


R. S. REYNOLDS, SR: 
make the sale, then make it 


realization, his peace was destroyed. 
When someone showed him a sheet of 
new-fangled—and less expensive—alumi- 
num foil, he reacted instantly: “That’s 
our competition.” The next morning 
he set about entering the aluminum- 
milling business. 

He was just as successful fabricating 
and selling the newer product. In 1929 
he chalked up a pretax profit of $3.97 
million on sales of $12.96 million, a 30% 
margin Reynolds Metals has not since 
equalled. And by 1939, sales were up 
to $20.2 million, from which he cold- 
rolled a respectable net of $1.5 million. 
Out of this sum, however, nothing was 
paid in dividends. Reason: aluminum 
coils, produced in the U.S. only by 

Coa, were becoming harder to get. 
Off went R. S. to Europe in search of 
semi-finished aluminum. Nazi Germany 
and her satellites, he found, were turn- 
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ing out between 300,000 and 450,000 
tons of ingot a year, vs. 200,000 tons 
for the free world west of the Sieg- 
fried Line. (Of the latter total, 163,- 
500 tons were being smelted by the 
U. S. giant, Alcoa.) 

When the Herrenvolk told him all of 
their pig production was going into 
doorknobs and such, the marketwise 
Reynolds smelled a Luftwaffe a-build- 
ing.* Back home, he went straight to 
Alcoa’s Arthur Vining Davis with his 
story. But Davis was reluctant to spend 
millions on new plant because his coil 
customer scented war in the air. So 
was the Secretary of Defense, who 
nevertheless referred him to the RFC. 
Jesse Jones & Co. finally lent him $15.8 
million to build himself some primary 
reducing capacity, but it was strictly 
a business proposition. He mortgaged 
both his existing and projected plant, 
filled out collateral requirements with 
owned stock in subsidiaries. 


Integration backwards 


The first plant at Listerhill, Alabama, 
used world-market bauxite imported 
through Mobile, added 50,000 Reynolds 
tons to Big Aluminum’s 163,500. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, Reynolds had an- 
other loan and a 30,000-ton reduction 
plant at Longview, Washington. Not 
until December 7, 1941 did the U. S. 
step in to subsidize 650,000 more tons 
of primary capacity. After War II, most 
of this was leased and then sold to 
Reynolds and Kaiser, as part of the 
Department of Justice’s effort to con- 
vert Alcoa’s “monopoly” to what 


*Ironically, R. S. Reynolds did find a 
supply of aluminum not needed for mili- 
tary planes—in France. 
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Brooklyn Congressman Manny Celler 
later described as a “trilopoly.” Actu- 
ally, the Surplus Property people were 
hard put to get rid of the wartime 
plants, claimed that empire-builders 
Reynolds and Kaiser tendered the only 
two “serious bids.” But from a financial 
point of view, Reynolds’ bid wasn’t too 
serious: in 1949, General Services’ 
Jess Larson sold Reynolds 145,000 
tons of alumina-pig capacity at 
around $250 per ton (cost of Reynolds’ 
current expansion: $914 per ton), with 
the U.S. advancing 95% of the purchase 
price at 4% interest. Part of the pack- 
age deal was Hurricane Creek, biggest 
alumina plant in the world, complete 
with a new process evolved by Alcoa 
to concentrate low-grade Arkansas 
bauxite. In sum, Reynolds got six plants 
(one alumina, two pig, two extrusion 
and one sheet mill at McCook, Illinois, 
which hasn’t yet been fed up to capa- 
city) for about a third of their reported 
cost to the U. S. 

Unlike plants, which can sometimes 
be acquired overnight, the management 
know-how to run an integrated alumi- 
num business is more difficult to buy. 
It involves steamship operations to 
move bauxite continuously to the U. S. 
Even in this elementary phase of opera- 
tions, savvy and seasoning are useful: 
Kaiser's new bauxite port on Jamaica's 
Pedro Point is wide open to the south- 
east trades, and the first ore boat to tie 
up there is reported to have wrenched 
out her bollards under the swell. In the 
concentrating phase, a ton of bauxite 
yields 800 or 1,000 pounds of alumina 
after a series of washing and settling 
steps. For Jamaica bauxite, which is 
very fine and resists pelletising, special 
filters are needed. Then, in reduction 


Profit per Pound of Pig Production 
Before Income Taxes but After 
Interest and Depreciation 
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INDUSTRY EXPANSION makes interest and depreciation major financial factors. 
In 1947, debt-heavy Reynolds had a pretax profit of only 1.9¢ per pound of ingot. 
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plants like Reynolds’ Jones Mills, Arkan- 
sas, rows of electrolytic furnaces or 


“pots” convert the 1,000 pounds of © 


alumina into 500 pounds of molten 
aluminum. The potrooms are mam- 
moth, dusty witches’ kitchens with 
scarcely a soul in sight except for the 
occasional “sorcerer’s apprentice” who 
moves silently from pot to pot, break- 
ing the crust and pouring off the pure 
metal. 

There is nothing in Reynolds’ 12-year 
profit record to indicate how well R. S. 
Reynolds and his four sons (one 


president, three vice-presidents) have 
learned this trick. RLM is strictly a 
family affair—50.56% of its 1,677,118 
shares are held by U. S. Foil, all of 
whose voting stock is held by the Rey- 
noldses. Sales breakdowns or even an- 
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nual shipment totals are simply not 
preathin. § In 1950-51, Reynolds’ pretax 
profit percentage on pounds produced 
rose to Alcoa's standard; this could 
mean that the basic operation was 
squaring off at an efficient level, or sim- 
ply that Alcoa was spending more 
money per pound readying new facili- 
ties (which it was). Figured on dollar 
sales, Reynolds’ pretax margins are 
very low indeed. And the liberal price- 
earnings ratio on RLM common may 
spring as much from the limited num- 
ber of shares on the market (a maxi- 
mum of 830,000 shares, vs. 1,800,000 
for Kaiser and 2,350,000 for Alcoa) 
as from “inside information” on the 
quality of the Reynolds operation. 
Actually, the management _ itself 
seems not to have shaken down as yet. 


ALL-ALUMINUM PIERCE-ARROW was built in cooperation with Alcoa during 
mid-20s, but the white metal did not catch on in Detroit. Motorists wanted 
heavy cars, plus a glossier paint job than was possible with aluminum shells. 
Most aluminum in 1953 cars is in pistons, automatic transmissions. 


R. S. Sr. in his prime was a hustler, 
who made many a Sunday flight be. 
tween Richmond and Louisville. With 
his Florida winters lengthening, 45. 
year-old Richard Jr. has taken to the 
road, may pop up anywhere from the 
New York sales office to the Oregon 
reduction plant to “Hillowton,” the new 
Reynolds residence in Jamaica where 
he spent January and February. 

Son Richard, who founded Wall 
Street’s Reynolds & Co. after graduating 
from Penn in 1930, handles the finan. 
cial and government-relations end of 
the business. Stationed in Washington 
to assist on the latter is Executive Vp 
Marion Caskie, an early Reynoldsman 
who spent a decade in government 
(mostly with ICC) and returned to the 
fold in 1940. 

Brother Louis handles production, 
backstopped by such key VPs as R. §, 
Sherwin, an alumina man lured from 
Alcoa ten years ago; Matt Henry, a 
three-decade Reynoldsman who does 
the purchasing; and Basil Horsfield. 
The other two brothers, David and 
Billy, sell from their Louisville head- 
quarters what Louis produces from his 
office in Richmond. But there are no 
hard and fast lines of demarcation at 
the top level. Handsome VP Walter 
Rice, for example, joined the clan as 
general counsel during the early ‘40s, 
when. the company was surveying 
Jamaica ore bodies and dickering over 
duties. Bauxite meant contracts, con 
tracts meant a lawyer, and Rice wound 
up as president of Reynolds Jamaica 
Mines. The list of officers is interspersed 
with special assistants like John Krey, 
an ex-Wall Streeter who is Richard's 
financial right arm, and Irving Lip 
kowitz, whose title is “Director of 
Economic Research” but who does less 
research than policy coordinating and 
public-relating. The whole setup 3 
fluid. A year ago someone thought it 
might be a good idea to whip up @ 
organization chart, but so many send! 
men were reporting to so many junior 
titles that the chart was never printed. 


To market, to market, 
to sell a fat pig 

When the current “Korea round” of 
expansion is finished this year, the Big 
Three will be producing 1,456,000 tons 
of white metal ingot each year, ©. 
746,000 tons in mid-1950 and 410,000 
tons in 1946. Until 1958, the added 
710,000 tons will have a guaran 
market: the U. S. government. What 
happens then? 

Reynolds and his officers believe 
they'll still be hard-pressed for mot 
pig. Last year the President's Materials 
Policy Commission projected U.S. cor 
sumption of 3,600,000 tons of raW 
aluminum by 1975, at which male 
1,700,000 tons will be demanded by 
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1958. By then, most of the “stockpiling 
round” of expansion will have been 
amortized, but according to the Com- 
mission an extra 250,000 tons—about 
as much as Reynolds made in all of 
1951—will be needed to satistfy the 
market. 

There are many places such a de- 
mand could spring from. Take a big 
item like truck trailers, which consume 
3,000 pounds of aluminum apiece. Ac- 
cording to a study made for Reynolds, 
52,000 of these were made in the aver- 
age 1947-51 year. During 1952-'56, 
the annual average promises to be 
70,000; during 1957-61, 180,000. Ad- 
ded demand in terms of aluminum 
ingot: 107,000 tons in 10 years. Or 
take a host of smaller movable items 
like chaises longues, vacuum cleaners, 
shelves, mops. Once these were pushed 
around by domestic servants, now dis- 
appearing as a class in this country. 
With the accelerated trend toward roll- 
ing your own (vacuum cleaners, not 
cigarets), Reynolds expects an upswing 
in light metal manufacture. 

Such a trend will rest not only on 
popular demand, astutely guided, but 
on the cost accounting sheets of manu- 
facturers themselves. With labor a 
mammoth part of construction costs, 
lighter raw materials will mean faster, 
cheaper assembly: enter aluminum to 
replace, for example, lumber siding. 
With maintenance labor equally ex- 
pensive, self-preserving weather sur- 
faces are indicated: enter aluminum 
roofs and tanks, which require no paint- 
ing. With freight rates also on the rise, 
shipping costs assume greater impor- 
tance: enter aluminum, one-third as 
heavy as an equal volume of carbon 
steel. Nor will the military demand 
slack off once the 143-group Air Force 
is complete; air war means air trans- 
port, aluminum tank parts, even an all- 
aluminum tracked Weasel (see cut). 

Biggest potential market for alumi- 
num is the car and truck industry. A 
1950 Oldsmobile 88 contained 3,177 
pounds of iron and steel, 26 of copper, 
66 of zinc, 11 of aluminum. If 80 addi- 
tional pounds of the white metal should 

designed into the American auto, 
replacing 240 pounds of ferrous metal, 
enough extra demand would be created 
to add another Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany to the U. S. industry. 

But in the auto-making market, as in 
others, there are limits. For one thing, 

faviness in cars and trucks is still a 
selling point. Furthermore, American 
motorists like glistening enamel finishes, 
and aluminum bodies don’t take paint 
the way steel shells do. (Ironically, the 
metallic sheen or opalescence in cur- 
rent auto paints comes from floating 
flecks of aluminum.) Thirty years ago, 
Alcoa made aluminum-bodied cars with 

© same market in mind (see cuts), 
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FIRST ALL-ALUMINUM GROUND VEHICLE, the “Otter” cargo carrier, rolls off 
Pontiac line in Michigan. Its lightness—four tons—permits airborne deployment, 
also precludes its use in combat (no armor plate) 


couldn’t make a dent in stamped steel. 

There are other disadvantages, off- 
set to some extent by the practical ease 
of aluminumanufacture (the light 
metal can be cold-rolled into shapes for 
which steel needs hot-rolling, can be 
extruded more readily, stamped more 
deeply) : 

e Aluminum is subject to some cor- 
rosion by marine atmospheres, though 
it shows more resistance to “industrial 
atmospheres,” e.g., Gary, Indiana. 

e Aluminum has a relatively low 
melting point. For planes that travel 
faster than 600 m.p.h., the point is too 
low; skin friction generates too high a 
temperature for aluminum sheathing 
to tolerate. For the same reason, alu- 
minum in some structural applications 
is not fire-insurable. 

¢ Aluminum shows less deflection 
under thrust than steel, is more brit- 
tle. For Reynolds’ own ore tramway in 
Jamaica, a kind of ski lift for bauxite, 
its British construction agent supplied 
aluminum ore buckets suspended from 
a moving cable by aluminum brackets. 
The aluminum buckets were too light 
for smooth dumping at the port end 
of the line; and the aluminum brackets 
tended to snap, spilling the buckets 
onto Murphy’s Hill and shutting down 
operation for 24 hours at a stretch. 
Buckets and braces were replaced by 
steel parts this year—but anyone who 
knows Reynolds will bet that a differ- 
ent aluminum alloy will be tried again. 


Management by instinct 

Probably the best way to describe 
the reign of Reynolds pere is to say 
that he runs his show almost by in- 
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stinct. One of his own executives goes 
even further: “He has done more right 
things for the wrong reason than any 
businessman I ever heard of.” This, 
perhaps, is not quite accurate, for in 
the perspective lent by time the boss’ 
reasons emerge clearly enough. Sam- 
ples of Reynolds’ instinct: 

® In 1946, with wartime controls 
lifted, wage adjustments were the No. 
1 order of the day. Into the first man- 
agement-union conclave strode Rey- 
nolds, asked the CIO leaders what they 
wanted. In essence, the answer was 
10c an hour. “You got it,” answered 
the empire-builder and walked out. 
Later, when the steel companies set- 
tled for 13c after the usual long haggle, 
Reynolds tacked on the extra 3c with- 
out waiting to be asked. 

® In 1946, when the wartime “white 
elephant” plants were on the block, no 
property looked quite so forlorn as the 
big extrusion plant at Phoenix. The 
U. S. had built it inside the western 
mountain barrier for wartime protec- 
tion, but the logical outlet for its prod- 
uct—the Southern California airplane 
industry—was in a sadly depressed 
state. Nevertheless, “the boss” leased 
it and later bought it as part of his 
$57.6 million bargain package. When 
the aircraft makers began tooling up 
again, Reynolds had his plant ready to 
cash in. And its very location in lightly- 
industrialized but growing Phoenix in- 
sured a labor pool to man it. 

Reynolds’ fondness for the unortho- 
dox appears also in his sense of public 
relations. In 1940, he hired an official 
from one of his own labor unions to 
head up his personnel program. After 
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four or five years, LRman Green (no 
relation to the late AFL chief) went 
into consulting and Reynolds repeated 
the move. Frank Weikel, now LR chief, 
is also an ex-union official. 

Reynolds’ VP for public relations is 
Keen Johnson, ex-governor of Ken- 
tucky. Since Kentucky Democrats were 
very close to the Truman administra- 
tion (they included Veep Alben Bark- 
ley and versatile multiple-appointee 
Wilson Wyatt), it was common gossip 
that Johnson’s function was to keep 
Reynolds on good terms with the Fair 
Deal in general and the R.F.C. in par- 
ticular. The explanation is simpler. 
Johnson, an ex-newspaperman as well 
as an ex-politician and ex-Undersecre- 
tary of Labor, is well known and well 
liked in the Blue Grass State. A fluent 
and persuasive speaker, he concentrates 
on talks to employee, civic and busi- 
ness groups. While his PR activities 
are largely at the blue-grassroots and 
at the mesquite roots in such new plant 
communities as Corpus Christi, the 
high-level Washington contacts are 
handled by Executive VP Marion 
Caskie. It is interesting to observe that 
Caskie has never been assisted in buy- 
ing friendship by high-voltage PR firms 
but plays his Washington cards straight, 
i.e., without benefit of lavish entertain- 
ing. In fact, to break up Reynolds’ solid 
Democratic front, Caskie retained some 
of the most hidebound Republican law- 
yers in D. C. 

One of Reynolds’ personnel selections 
which didn’t sit very well with the rest 
of the industry was the 1947 pick of 
Irving Lipkowitz, now Assistant to the 
President and Director of Economic Re- 
search. As a 10-year veteran of the 
Anti-Trust Division, Lipkowitz had 
worked on the U. S. side of the Alcoa 
“monopoly” case, was among the first 
to get a crack at the great mass of facts 
about the aluminum business disclosed 
by court order. Among other moves, this 
doubtless contributed to a feeling that 
Reynolds, godfathered by Trumanite 
Stuart Symington, rode into the alu- 
minum business on the coat-tails of the 
anti-trusters. 

Reynoldsmen counter that their out- 
fit did a respectable $20 million busi- 
ness long ‘00 the U. S. awoke to the 
aluminum shortage; that Reynolds Sr. 
made the first move to integrate back- 
wards from fabricating and selling to 
primary ingot production; and that he 
had built 82,500 tons worth of pig 
capacity on a strictly-business R.F.C. 
loan before Pearl Harbor. Still, Rey- 
nolds was handed a big chunk of go- 
ing capacity on a postwar platter, along 
with Kaiser. And its phenomenal 
growth—from $20 million sales to $234 
million in just 18 years—makes it a 
Johnny - come - lately among the big 
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basic metalmakers. It may have been 
awareness of this fact that produced 
Reynolds’ latest, and perhaps least or- 
thodox, public relations gambit. 

Last January, to dedicate his bauxite- 
mining operation in Jamaica, Reynolds 
rented a cruise ship, the Ocean Mon- 
arch, and invited topmost men from 
most top American corporations for a 
nine-day vacation junker, The 270-man 
passenger list was a Blue Book of big 
business: board chairmen and VPs from 
Met Life and Chase on down the 
list; motor tycoons from General 


Motors, Ford, Nash and other biggies; 
a VP from alumina-customer Anaconda, 
one from supplier Mathieson. The ship- 


load of VIPs spent two days in Jamaica 
and seven days asea, chaperoned only 
by Reynoldsmen. “For the money we 
spent,” commented one Reynolds ex- 
ecutive, “we could have bought two 
more TV programs. But it was worth it.” 


Reynolds in microcosm 

The direct approach to winning 
friends and influencing profits is most 
apparent in the same Jamaica bauxite 
operation. Financially, Reynolds got a 
good deal from the Fair Deal. To help 
guarantee the buildup of ingot stock- 
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piles, ECA put up $11 million of the 
$15 million investment Reynolds 
needed to take out bauxite at the rate 
(already attained) of 700,000 tons a 
year. The loan and its 4% interest: are 
repayable in aluminum pig at market 
price, on a schedule extending to 1970, 

Kaiser, which got a similar deal, has 
invested almost as much as Reynolds 
in the old banana island. Aluminium, 
Ltd., which has also built an alumina 
plant, is in for about $40 million—more 
than the two American companies com- 
bined. But a perusal of the Kingston 
Daily Gleaner or the weekly Times 
over the last four years would never 
give that impression. Long before the 
boatload of sunburned industrialists 
tied up last January on the north coast, 
Reynolds Jamaica Mines was almost 
synonymous with the movement of big 
enterprise into an overpopulated, un- 
derfed Crown colony. Some of the 
headlined reasons: 

July 30, 1949: Reynolds opens its 
public relations campaign by giving lk 
acres of land to Hampton School for 
playing fields. 

April 2, 1950: Reynolds plants 15, 
000 trees to re-beautify the coast near 
Ocho Rios, where its six-mile bucket 
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tramway breaks out of the hills and 
discharges bauxite onto a dusty-red 
Joading pier. Its construction agents 
rebuild an old Spanish fort of concrete 
blocks and antique cannon so that tour- 
ists will still find the slightly scarred 
north coast “a place of interest.” 

November 23, 1950: picture ads in 
the Gleaner show how “our construc- 
tion program goes ahead.” 

January 27, 1951: for the first time 
in Jamaican history, Reynolds agrees in 
its contract with the Trades Union 
Congress not to use strikebreakers. 

March 7, 1951: Reynolds employs 
laborers to break limestone for roads 
by hand, refraining from the use of 
machine crushers. 

April 15, 1951: Scheme to improve 
pasture planned by Reynolds Jamaica 
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the effect of extractive mining on their 
agricultural acreage, now insufficiently 
developed. to feed or employ all its 
population; that Jamaican labor unions 
are powerful, intractable and inclined 
to regard contracts rather lightly. Both 
are true, and neither appears remedi- 
able; taken together they constitute an 
excellent argument for buying bauxite 
from the Jamaican government at dock- 
side instead of jumping in with both 
feet. In contrast with the more re- 
served Aluminium, Ltd. and the more 
businesslike Kaiser operations, Rey- 
nolds has jumped in as if were a new 
kind of international fun. 

If so, it is expensive fun. To live up 
to the “Bauxite and Aluminum Indus- 
tries Encouragement Law, 1950,” 


which provides a £50 penalty for each 





is he holding his bull by the tether or the tail? 


Mines. This involves replanting of acre- 
age with guinea grass, among other 
improvements. Tenants to be given 
Reynolds land, rent-free, for cultiva- 
tion. Reynolds also offers to plow 
loaned land free of charge. 

August 15, 1951: .50,000 servings of 
vegetable soup and canned foods flown 
to Jamaica by Reynolds for hurricane 
Victims. Value $2,506. Followed by 
cheque for $5,600. 

December 9, 1951: Reynolds fills its 
New York sales office window with 
Jamaican baskets, hats and bags with 
a display sign, “Enjoy Jamaica—The 
Pleasure Island.” The unpaid advertise- 
ment is kept on 47th Street for six 
weeks, 

January, 1958: 50 plant workers (of 
Reynolds’ industrial total of 225) are 
Siven wage raises over and above con- 
tract terms reviewable in April. 

Between these headlines one quickly 
reads that Jamaicans are worried about 
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acre of unrestored land, Reynolds re- 
stricts its mining to a few acres at a 
time, saves the topsoil to spread back 
later, develops the rest of its 50,000 
owned acres as farm and cattle land. 
One of its first moves was to buy out 
a prominent “pen-keeper” (Jamaican 
for cattleman) and put him on the 
payroll as Farms Manager. Angular, 
thoughtful Keith Coxe now cares for 
about 8,000 head of Reynolds cattle, 
representing hooved assets of perhaps 
$1.5 million, and 500 head of Jamai- 
can farm laborers. Since stringent price 
controls on beef make strain-improving 
uneconomic, the whole farming opera- 
tion is a breakeven proposition at best. 
(Nor does it provide deductible loss 
for tax purposes: Jamaica evaluates 
bauxite exports at 60c a ton “income,” 
subject to the regular 37.5% levy. 
Nevertheless, Keith Coxe and Bill 
Cole, a Maine-born engineer who has 
practically become a social planner as 
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resident manager of Reynolds Jamaica 
Mines, are expanding the losing live- 
stock operation. At last report they 
were considering adding a meat-pack- 
ing plant. Having taken the bull by 
the tether, the Reynoldses may well 
wind up having a bull by the tail. 

Despite the sociological problems 
involved in getting it, Jamaican bauxite 
is a highly desirable grade of dirt. It 
lies only 9 inches below the surface 
and above a 400-foot layer of porous 
limestone. Percolating rain waters ab- 
stract many normal soil constituents— 
notably silica, which impedes extrac- 
tion of alumina—and makes the 50% 
alumina content almost fully recover- 
able. There is plenty of it on Jamaica 
—about 300,000,000 tons. Reynolds’ 
third of this is sufficient to feed its 
planned 406,000-ton pig capacity for 
about 61 years; at the present rate, 
Jamaica supplies enough ore to make 
about half its expanded ingot total. 

Economically, the Jamaican ore com- 
pares favorably with Alcoa’s traditional 
supply from the Dutch Guiana jungles. 
Although the latter is higher in alumina 
content (58% vs. 50%), it must be taken 
out of the deposit areas in river boats 
and transferred to ocean ships at Trini- 
dad. At the moment, Guiana ore com- 
mands higher duties—40c and 58c a 
ton against the shilling (14c) charged 
by Jamaica. And in 1955, when the 
first five-year agreement expires, the 
shilling is sure to be doubled or tripled 
(Jamaica politicians, with the strike 
weapon handy, may not even wait that 
long). But the two ore sources are not 
comparable. Guiana jungle strip-mining 
does not entail expert psychological 
handling of temperamental labor lead- 
ers or the breeding of livestock. 

From a fairly well-protected pier on 
the north shore, two Reynolds ore boats 
make 40 round trips a year with a com- 
bined load of almost 20,000 tons each 
trip. Until Reynolds’ Corpus Christi 
alumina plant on the Texas coast is 
finished, the bauxite is being taken off 
at the Mobile ore dock long used by 
Alcoa. Freightage of the bauxite to 
Hurricane Creek, Arkansas now eats up 
whatever cost advantage the 1000-mile 
Jamaica run might have over the 2,500- 
mile route from the Guianas. 

Low-grade ores in Arkansas (some 
of which can be enriched with Jamai- 
can bauxite) give Reynolds, and the 
U. S., an interior reserve. To this Rey- 
nolds added, last December 7, the Ber- 
bice Co., Ltd., a British Guiana source 
which turns out around 240,000 tons 
a year. The deal, a tax-deadline cash 
quickie with American Cyanamid, will 
enable Reynolds to supply Anaconda 
Copper’s Kalispell smelter with alumina 
under a 29-year contract. Mining con- 
cessions in Dutch Guiana and Haiti, if 
developed speedily, can give Reynolds 
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Reynolds’ financial planners expect to pay off $85 
million of their $291.3 million debt by 1956 and an- 
other $76.8 million by 1961. Column 2 shows the an- 
nual payments required to carry out this expectation. 

The Reynolds moneymen also expect an operating 
profit of 10c per pound of aluminum during the six or 
seven years of the debt hump (assumption 1). This 
will permit pretax profit to hold at around the 1952 
level until 1958, after which it would double. 

But the 10c assumption may be optimistic. For one 
thing, Reynolds will not make a fabricating profit on 
80% of its production, as it did during 1951 and 1952. 
The U. S. government has a 1958-58 stockpiling option 
on 45% of Reynolds’ pig—the “Korea round” of ex- 
panded capacity. 

Forses has extended Reynolds’ own projection to 
see what happens if profit margins per pound do no 
better than the 1946-52 average of 7c (assumption 2) 
or dip to 4c per pound as they did during 1947 and 
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REYNOLDS’ DEBT HUMP, 1953-1961 PROJECTION+ 


PROFIT BEFORE TAXES BUT AFTER DEBT COSTS*., 


1. Assuming 1950-51 


Pig Production Operating Margin of Average Margin of 


* Product of pounds produced times per-pound margin, less amount shown for debt costs in column 2. “Other income,” 
amounting to about $1 million per year, is omitted for the sake of clarity. + All figures in $ millions unless otherwise noted. 


(Actual Operating (Profit Before Taxes 


But After Debt Costs*) 
8c $24.6 

12c 47.1 
9.8c 81.7 


8. Assuming 1947 

or 1949 “Buyers’ 
Market” Margin 
—4c per Pound 


$ 7.9 deficit 
14.3 deficit 
9.6 deficit 
11.6 deficit 
5.7 deficit 
15.5 

21.8 

21.5 

22.1 


2. Assuming 1946-52 


10c per Pound: Je per Pound: 
$31.1 $11.6 
80.7 8.2 
39.2 14.8 
$7.2 12.8 
43.1 18.7 
64.3 39.9 
70.6 46.2 
70.3 45.9 
70.9 46.5 


1949 buyers’ markets (assumption 3). Under assump- 
tion 2, pretax profit would droop to less than half 1952's, 
would not regain the high 1951 level until 1961. Under 
assumption 8, the profit before taxes would not be fat 
enough to retire the debt as planned. 

Fortunately for Reynolds, its vulnerability is cush- 
ioned by three big factors: 

(1)- Quick amortization of the $162 million “Korea 
round’ is not mandatory but can be stretched out to 
1968. 

(2) The U. S. government has agreed to postpone 
payments on a $56 million purchase money mortgage 
until the Korea-round debt is aborbed. Meanwhile, in 
return, Reynolds will be paying interest on interest. 

(3) Another $27 million in notes and advances is 
repayable in aluminum pig, also to the U.S. At present 
prices, this means Reynolds will amortize $27 million 
worth of debt with raw metal costing $18 million to 
produce. 











bargaining leverage in the event some 
future local government should start 
comparing its bauxite duties to the 10 
shillings a ton Liberia gets for its iron 
ore. 


White metal hope 


With alumina plants at Hurricane 
Creek, Listerhill and Corpus Christi, 
and potlines adjoining those concentra- 
tors and also at Troutdale (Oregon) 
and Longview (Washington), Rey- 
nolds’ basic production system will 
compare favorably with Kaiser’s and 
Alcoa’s for geographical coverage, 
though not with Alcoa’s for low-cost 
power.* Assuming that power rate 
boosts and labor hikes can be covered 


*A First Boston Corporation study, 
based on testimony during the Alcoa 
hearings, showed Alcoa’s per-pound power 
cost for 1948 as 1.8c, Reynolds’ as 2.6c. 


by increases from the current 20c-a- 
pound price, Reynolds’ expanded po- 
tential of 406,500 tons could yield a 
basic operating profit of $56.9 million 
a year on pig alone, at the maximum 
margin of 7c per pound. Government 
contract restrictions can prevent fabri- 
cation of more than 55% of this, but 
at an expected additional fabrication 
profit of 6c per pound (which Reynolds 
has yet to reach) another $27 million 
could boost operating profit to about 
$85 million during the contract period, 
roughly 1953-58. During these years, 
however, Reynolds’ cash flow will be 
largely soaked up by reduction of its 
mammoth $291 million debt. In last 
month’s annual report, the Reynoldses 
projected “accelerated payments” to re- 
tire $85 million of it by 1957, another 
$76.8 million by 1962. According to 
the Richmond office’s projections (see 
box, assumption 1) pretax profits even 
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after heavy debt charges will hold at 
$30-$40 million through the critical 
years 1953-57, then explode to $70 mil- 
lion by 1959. By that time, assuming 
that EPT will have been rescinded and 
a basic 40% corporate tax substituted, 
net per share will be running at $20. 
And if, with government pig options 
out of the way, full demand pressure 
should then produce maximum operat- 
ing profit (7c a pound on ingot, 6c on 
fabricated shapes), Reynolds could net 
$40 per share on its expanded capacity 
of 813,000,000 pounds. 

What’s wrong with this picture? 
Nothing, so long as the frame doesn't 
change. It assumes continued full-blast 
prosperity, continued expansion of the 
market for fabricated aluminum shapes, 
continued availability of power, com 
tinued freedom from price controls- 
in a word, unbroken continuity. For the 
greatest fiscal enemy of an aluminum 
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operation is interruption, whether trou 
labor strikes, buyer strikes or power 
brownouts. The first of these can be 
averted at little fiscal hardship, since 
only 15% of out-of-pocket costs from 
ore to pig goes for labor. 

But the second kind of walkout—by 
buyers—shows consequences that dis- 
prove any idea that aluminum is any 
exception to the cyclical pattern of 
metal industries. When the first post- 
war buyer’s market showed its head 
for just a few months in 1947, operat- 
ing profit (before interest and depre- 
ciation) was shaved to 3.4c per pound. 
A recurrence in 1949 depressed op in- 
come to 4c. 


Postwar complications 


This unit margin seems a good jump 
below the 18c used in the projections 
above (7c per pound on pig, 6c on 
fabrication). But there was a compli- 
cating factor—the need to create new 
market outlets for expanded aluminum 
capacity, which had doubled during 
War II while the sales force perforce 
had disintegrated. Characteristically, R. 
§. Reynolds went at this with hammer 
and tongs, advertising and selling at a 
loss to beat out a future market. An 
extreme example was printed alumi- 
num labels for bottles and cans, a “nat- 
ural,” as Reynoldsmen enthuse, for the 
era of self-service and supermarkets. 
Originally Reynolds could wet-print 
four-colored aluminum labels at $1 per 
thousand; comparable paper labels sold 
at 25c. But Reynolds made labels any- 
way and sold them at a quarter, taking 
a dead loss of 75c per thousand. If it 
would take years to (1) build a volume 
demand for aluminum labels and (2) 
figure out a way to cut production costs 
and get competitive, Reynolds was will- 
ing to wait. Another case in point was 
the lavish advertising and sales promo- 
tion given Reynolds Wrap—far out of 
proportion to its contribution to gross, 
but carried out as necessary adjunct to 
aluminum promotion in general. The- 
ory: the housewife who bundles her 
cold roast in aluminum will welcome 
aluminum window frames in her new 
home, aluminum scuff-plates in her new 
auto, 

Under this damn-the-expense phi- 
losophy, which led Reynolds into the 
manufacture of rowboats, freezer units, 
golf clubs and picnic forks, operating 
income per pound produced staggered 
from 8c in 1946 to 3.4c, 6c, 4c, 8c, 12c 
in 1951 and 9c last year. And the 1953- 
58 span, despite General Services Ad- 
ministration’s guarantee to buy 190,000 
of Reynolds’ 406,500 tons of ingot, 
could be somewhat comparable. There 
will be, first, starting-up costs on added 
facilities and, second, market develop- 
ment costs to provide outlets for the 
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added production. If the expanded 
Reynolds does no better than the 1946- 
52 average operating profit (7c per 
pound), net could slough off from 
1952’s $14.7 million to a $5-$9.5 mil- 
lion range over the next five years. 
This would depress net per share from 
its recent $9 or $10 to a low point of 
$3, keep it below $6 until 1958. 
Furthermore, if the bad breath of 
the 1947 or 1949 buyers’ markets 
should foul the air during any one of 
the five heavy-amortization years, RLM 
would simply be unable to dissolve its 
two big debt lumps ($85 million at 
4%, $76.8 million at 5%) before 1958, 
as planned. In that year government 
pig purchases may end and another 
market scramble could occur. Stretch- 
ing the debt hump into those years 
would certainly inhibit the kind of 
aggressive marketing which absorbed 
Reynolds’ excess capacity in 1946-50. 
Actually, Reynolds has scarcely made a 
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start in paying for its pre-Korea capac- 
ity. To make the current expansion 
round financially possible, the U.S. has 
agreed to postpone repayment of $56 
million for the War II plants until 
1962. Reynolds is being charged in- 
terest on the interest, also postponed. 
Total debt has now reached $291 mil- 
lion or almost 70% of assets. With the 
hump of quick amortization still to be 
climbed, the profit lesson is clear: all 
bets are off when the buyers lay off, 
when market continuity is interrupted 
while inventories must be financed and 
production must go on. 

The reason production must go on 
is inherent in the technology of alu- 
minum, which makes a shutdown on 
the potlines even more drastic than one 
in steel. The electrolytic kettle in which 
white alumina powder is broken down 
into silvery aluminum and carbon. di- 
oxide is lined with carbon and oper- 
ates at 800-2000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
If operation stops and the pots cool, 
the carbon cracks and relining is nec- 
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essary. Three or four weeks of sub- 
standard production then ensue before 
the lines are efficient. In ’48, when the 
Bonneville bureaucrats decided it was 
administratively easier to cut power to 
three aluminum producers than to 
brown out neon signs in thousands of 
bar windows, the cost to Reynolds’ 
Longview reducer was $500,000—no 
small sum following a year when oper- 
ating profit cooled to $7.4 million and 
after-tax net to $3.3 million. 
Reynolds’ vulnerability to power 
lapses or purchasing lapses can be 
appreciated after a brief look at one 
new plant. The new Corpus Christi 
reducer, San Patricio, will have an 
assured market (the U. S.) for its 
80,000-ton annual pig capacity. At 20c, 
this output will bring in a yearly gross 
of $32 million. But 12c-per-pound mill 
costs for alumina, power and manufac- 
turing will absorb $19.2 million of this; 
interest on the $85 million borrowed 





NEW POTLINES AT CORPUS CHRISTI: 
mammoth witches’ kitchens without the witches 


cost of plant, another $3.4; and amor- 
tization—to be finished in the next five 
years, according to the 1952 annual re- 
port—amounts to $17 million for the 
five-year period of the assured market. 
Total: $39.6 million, representing a run- 
ning loss of 4.8c per pound in the ab- 
sence of refinancing or fabricating profit 
on the ingot output. This loss must be 
absorbed by the free-and-clear or 
“civilian” part of the operation (in 
terms of primary capacity, about 55%). 

Reynolds’ new bite is smaller, in ton- 
nage, than that bitten off by Kaiser 
(203,200), Alcoa (205,000) or Alumi- 
num Ltd. (150,000 tons plus power 
development at Kitimat, British Colum- 
bia, for 450,000 more). But it probably 
presents a bigger digestive problem: 
Reynolds’ cash and current positions 
have long been the weakest of the four 
North American producers. One big 
reason for this, aside from the basic 
expenses of primary expansion, has 
been the elder Reynolds’ drive to carry 
his fabricating as close to the consumer 
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(i.e., the final manufacturer) as pos- 
sible. He has not only spread himself 
horizontally thin, at the raw pig level, 
but has extended his lines vertically as 
well. 

Possibly for this reason, the competi- 
tion Reynolds fears most is not Kaiser's 
or even Alcoa’s but that of the Cana- 
dian giant. U.S. stockpiling was repeat- 
edly deferred during the price-control 
period ended last month, and Wash- 
ington is turning nervously to Alcan 
for ingot. By June’s end, 44,000 tons 
of Canadian aluminum will have been 
bought by U.S. stockpilers in 1953. 
But Reynolds fears American manufac- 
turers may also turn their eyes north of 
the border, not out of nervousness but 
in a simple economic tropism. Aside 
from government sales, Alcan now ex- 
ports about 105,000 tons annually to 
the U. S. competitive market. With the 
vast water power of Quebec and Brit- 
ish Columbia cutting the northern 
neighbor's pig production costs 20%— 
2.4c a pound—the present tariff of 1.5c 
is not a very high hurdle. In five years 
Alcan may well be smelting 1,100,000 
tons a year, vs. 1,450,000 for the three 
U. S. reducers. A sizable overflow of 
white metal from Canada would hurt 
Reynolds more than Alcoa, whose 
domestic markets are well-jelled. (Kai- 
ser, spreading Atlanticwards, would 
also suffer.) 

But neither cash nor Canadian con- 
siderations are likely to put a crimp in 
Reynolds’ mettle which is in fact the 
“venture capitalism” so often described 
in fancy. “Once you sit back and start 
protecting your interests and ‘consoli- 
dating,’ ” explains one Reynolds execu- 
tive, “nothing good can happen to you. 
It’s like retiring to Florida on a fixed 
income—the only news you can get is 
bad.” 

There is, obviously, a reverse side to 
this coin—the side small stockholders 
have so far seen. But their $1 dividend, 
representing a sub-bond yield on $55 
common, has not resulted from any 
voluntary plowback by the Reynolds 
family. Until this year, RFC loan agree- 
ments prevented the payment of more 
than $1.18 of earnings to stockholders 
(present limit: $2.00). But like many 
a growth entity, Reynolds has been 
too busy cultivating its sales garden 
to worry much about “stockholder re- 
lations.” Along with Kaiser, it has 
“paid” several stock dividends (10% 
in 1947, 1948, 1950 and 1952). But 
its annual report is neither so artistic 
as Kaiser’s nor so complete as Alcoa’s. 
Most of the public relations dose aimed 
to ease its digestive pangs has been 
fed to the general public and to Rey- 
nolds’ production publics (plant towns 
and workforces). Richard Reynolds’ 
“financial public” is Washington and 


the cash-loaded insurance companies: 
equity capital has not played any role 
in his financings. 

For the Reynolds, pere et fils, a bull- 
ish gamble on aluminum’s future is 
only the latest in a series of industrial 
adventures. For the 6,102 holders of 
the minority 49.44% of RLM, it is a 
gamble which is not likely to be set- 
tled until 1957 or 1958. Then they will 
know whether Richard Reynolds has 
grabbed his bull by the horns or the 
tail. 


POINT FOUR IN JAMAICA 


In May, 1951, after the presence of 
300,000,000 tons of aluminum ore in 
Jamaica had been confirmed, Walter 


ton’s Myrtle Bank, for the convenience 
of banana-boat passengers. But as it 
comes to most banana plantations, Pan- 
ama disease came to. Jamaica's over. 
worked and undernourished soil, elim- 
inating the Gros Michel banana sought 
by United Fruit. Since its replacement 
banana, the Lacatan, cannot compete 
in the U. S. market (it is smaller, 
coarser and costs twice as much a» 
Latin American fruit), Fruitco’s land- 
holding are vanishing. 

Now locally owned, the old, gabled 
Myrtle Bank on Kingston’s waterfront 
still does a big tourist business—the 
island’s only present hope of creating 
employment for its excess population 
(variously estimated at 100,000-300,- 
000 out of a total of 1,500,000). Unlike 


BUSTAMANTE (WHITE HAIR) AND DEMONSTRATORS: justice but not peace 


Winchell observed in the New York 
Daily Mirror that “Jamaica . . . will be- 
come the richest little island on the 
globe.” Since then three aluminum pro- 
ducers (Reynolds, Kaiser, Aluminium, 
Ltd.) have sunk $70 million into the 
island’s clay-red hills. And although 
most of the money is ECA-loaned, alu- 
minum being a prime military require- 
ment, Jamaicans have begun to dream 
about foreign capital in general and 
“dollar paper” in particular. 

Despite their new cement plant near 
Port Royal, Point Four is still a dream. 
Since Henry Morgan buried his leg- 
endary 750,000 pieces of eight at 
Grand Cayman after the 1671 sack of 
Panama, the only private capital of any 
consequence to come to Jamaica has 
been brought by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. It was Fruitco, in fact, that built 
the island’s first first-rate hotel, Kings- 
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Puerto Rico, an island of similar size 
and similar unemployment problems, 
Jamaica had no escape hatch like New 
York City to absorb 376,000 extra 
people over the last five years. There is 
a trickle of emigration to England: ven 
turesome natives can stow away in an 
Elders & Fyffes banana bottom, serve 4 
fortnight’s jail sentence for failure to 
have a passport and be turned loose in 
London with 10 shillings and a brand 
new suit, i.e., richer than most Jamal 
cans. Less daring unemployed can eam 
$50 to $75 a week during the tourist 
season—January, February, March-if 
they are lucky enough to get jobs in the 
Miami-type hotels springing up along 
the north shore (Montego Beach, Bay 
Roc, Jamaica Inn, Silver Sands, Tower 
Isle). But such jobs are few and tem 
porary. Most of the island’s half mil 
lion “gainfully employed” can cut sug# 
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To win the war in Korea takes more 
than jets and jeeps, bullets and brains, 
cartridges and courage... 

G.I.’s at the fighting front, the blue 
jacketed men on battleships, the pilots of 
planes .. . the vital administrative services 
abroad and at home... need thousands 
of products for their safety and security, 
comfort and convenience. The civilian 
is seldom conscious of the vast range of 
military supplies. 

At General Aniline & Film, we are 
privileged to make and supply some of 
the indispensable items. 

GAF’s dyestuff division manufactures 
the dyestuffs for uniforms, cartridge belts, 
tents, socks, underwear, caps, sheets... 
“blues” for gobs .. .colors for all services 
--. and for the living symbol, the flag. 
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It takes more than arms... 


Because they work best, the GAF 
detergents are used at sea by the Navy 
to launder with salt water, and reduce 
requirements of fresh water on ships. 

GAF carbonyl iron powder is vital in 
radar, sonar, short wave radios, phones, 
hundreds of types of electronic devices. 

The GAF Ansco division supplies 
superior X-ray film for service hospitals, 
makes the cameras and films for aerial 
photography, and complex precision 
instruments for the services. 

The Ozalid division produces 





blood plasma that could save thousands 
of lives in an atomic bomb attack. 


Generar ANILINE & FILM, the largest 
domestic manufacturer of high quality 
dyes (sold by General Dyestuff Corp.) 
...has two huge plants at Grasselli, 
N. J. and Rensselaer, N. Y. The Ansco 
division with plants at Binghamton, N.Y. 
is the nation’s second largest supplier 
of cameras, photographic films, and 
paper. And the Ozalid division, at 


Johnson City, N. Y. makes the 
the Ozalid facsimile reproducing Ozalid® reproducing machines and 


machines used on ships and inthe War and 
Navy departments, for rapid duplication 
of orders, reports, and messages. 

And GAF research has contributed 
PVP for the civilian defense... synthetic 





sensitized paper. AllGAF facilities supply 
products vital to national defense...and 
to maintain peacetime living standards. 

GAF is a good company to work for 
and with, worth knowing and watching. 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
From Research to Reality ...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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cane or tend livestock for 49c a day 
(63c if they can make the richer pay- 
rolls of the three aluminum companies’ 
cattle ranches); a few hundred can 
make between $1.68 and $5.04 per 
day on industrial payrolls (Reynolds, 
for example, employs 225 Jamaicans to 
extract its annual 700,000 tons of baux- 
ite); and the rest fall somewhere in be- 
tween. The 200,000 or 300,000 who 
tend their own acres in the hills may 
achieve yearly cash incomes of $84 to 
$252—enough to buy salt fish to eat 
with their mangoes, breadfruit and 
ackee, a little cloth, and perhaps a pair 
of shoes for each member of the family. 

Conjuring up visions of the Yankee 
investment dollar has proved a happy 
“out” for many a Latin American poli- 


MANLEY : 


tico, and Jamaica's native leaders are 
no exception. But unlike Puerto Rico, 
which can offer hard-working hand 
labor for cottage-type industries, all 
Jamaica can offer is tourist scenery, 
bauxite and an unproved quantity of 
dolomite. Though cheap, island labor is 
about as dependable as the marriage 
code (68% of the last five years’ births 
have been illegitimate). In itself, this 
is not unique. What is unique is the 
fact that native politics are based 
squarely on the very lack of self-control 
that makes the island unable to feed 
itself. 

Prime symbol of this comic-operatic 
arrangement is Prime Minister William 
Alexander Bustamante, highest elected 
official. Only the Crown’s Governor, Sir 
Hugh Foot, can apply the royal boot to 
Busta’s Jamaica Labor Party, by virtue 
of constitutional veto power. But Foot 


cannot stamp on Busta’s highly popular 
person. In 1938, when a predecessor 
tried it and imprisoned the tall, white- 
maned labor leader (for inciting to riot 
and sedition ), virtually the entire island 
went on strike—including the prison 
guards. Bustamante parlayed his mar- 
tyrdom into a solid, John L. Lewisish 
hold on the island’s sugar cane workers, 
by 1943 was the leader of the govern- 
ment. 

In June, when a constitutional revi- 
sion permits the majority leader to op- 
erate government bureaus through the 
ministers of his own choice (effective 
control now rests with the British gov- 
ernor’s civil servants), Busta’s power 
will swell. How will he use it? Said he 
to a Fores reporter: “I say publicly 


“How many people really understand Mar..s 


that I am pro-American. I am an in- 
vestor myself [he claims his own money 
was made in Wall Street on United 
Fruit common, when it climbed from 
10 in 1930 to 60 in 1934] and we will 
treat fairly any investor who comes 
here.” Although Busta has plenty of 
common sense—unlike his opposition, 
he tends to put the quietus on agitation 
for self government and severance of 
the British umbilical cord—he is partly 
a prisoner of his own rabble-rousing 
technique. In 1939, after releasing him 
from prison, his British gaolers offered 
him a post as Justice of the Peace. “I 
told them,” he declaims, “I’d take the 
justice—but never the peace!” 

Busta’s war has been waged as dra- 
matically as possible against the island’s 
planters, using the strike weapon with 
almost monotonous frequency. At 10 
a.m. on any given morning—by which 
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time it is obvious that he’s no teetotaler 
—the “Chief” is likely to flourish his 
pistol and swear that the “big planters 
are a damned curse on the 

except for cattle, they don’t raise for 
Jamaica but for export” (bananas, ¢of. 
fee, sugar, pimiento). One reason; 
making money in the island’s food 
business is all but precluded by rigor. 
ous, across-the-board price controls, 
There is one set of prices, for example, 
clamped on all beef, with no differen. 
tiation between choice, prime and good 
grades. Profit incentive for local capi- 
talists has been legislated away. 

The one American towards whom 
Bustamante was most vehemently “pro” 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt (although, 
he adds, “I was born in a grass hut just 
like Abraham Lincoln”). Like Roose. 
velt, his greatest talent is getting 
elected; and like F.D.R., he gets 
elected because he “loves labor.” He 
is quite frank about this talent: “I am 
a permanent fixture,” he perorates, “as 
long as I want to be.” Some other 
earnests of his frankness: 

e “I know only one man who had 
a better gift of retort than I—Jimmy 
Walker” (late mayor of New York 
City). 

© “Honest to God, I don’t know 
what I’m going to say until after I've 
said it.” 

© “I am against government by 
theorizers—subsidized government serv- 
ices are not consistent with ‘balanced 
budgets.” 

e “After five vears the government 
will review the beuxite royalty and 
raise it \vell extend the courtesy of 
die-ussing it with Reynolds, but 
nothing they say will change our deci- 


¢ “A Jamaican who acts more like 
an Englishman than an Englishman 
does is a rascal.” 

One Jamaican who fits this descrip- 
tion to an E is Bustamante’s first 
cousin, Norman Washington Manley, 
whom he hates cordially, both as a per- 
son and as leader of the opposition. 
Busta’s Labor Party, modeled after the 
British prototype, is the island’s “con- 
servative” group (!), while Manleys 
People’s National Party comprises the 
radical element. Manley has beet 
plumping for independence and social 
ism for ten years, derives his voting 
strength from the mobs of Kingston 
and his own industrial unions. 

In recent years some of Manley’ 
support has thinned, mainly becaus 
card-carrying Communists had to b 
purged from his T.U.C. or Trades 
Unions Congress, since renamed 
N.W.U. (National Workers’ Union 
“Norman Washington’s Union”). Ma 
ley himself is the most brilliant lawye 
in the West Indies, with a mop of long 
iron-grey hair that gives him the 
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Charting 
the future(. 


I, IS NATURAL that New Jersey should 
become known as the “Research State.” Since 
its early days it has harbored those who were 
venturesome and bent on looking for the new 
and untried—the Morrises, the Robesons, the 
Hamiltons, the Taylors, the Edisons, Roeb- 


lings, Morses, the Peter Coopers. 


New Jersey has given impetus to 
scientific investigation and today it contains 
some of the most elaborate and complete 
laboratories found anywhere. In a small half- 
circle beginning at Edgewater on the Hud- 


son and arcing to the west around Princeton 


Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas . . 








and eastward to Long Branch on the shore, 


there are no fewer than 400 sites where some 
kind of research and investigation is under 
way. In this concentrated area more than 10 
per cent of the nation’s research thrives. with 
an estimated 6dutlay of about $150,000,000 


each year 


Public Service is fortunate in having 
these great centers of research as neighbors 
and colleagues in charting the future of New 
Jersey’s industrial growth .. . because as the 
state grows, our opportunity to serve grow 


with tt. 
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pearance of a bewigged British jurist. 
On the street he still carries a book, 
reads intensively about racial amalgams 
and caste problems, wonders how many 
people “really understand Marxism.” 
Whether he himself is a registered 
Communist is indeterminate and prob- 
ably immaterial. For his hyperintellec- 
tual Rhodes-Scholar background com- 
bined with caste wounds of his own— 
Britain refused him a commission dur- 
ing War I, perhaps because of his 
color—make him the classic type of the 
supercivilized malcontent. 

In contrast to Bustamante, one of 
his Kingston constituents describes 
Manley as having “so many brains 
there is no room for guts.” Although 


this is possibly an exaggeration, Man-° 


ley is merely respected, Bustamante 
loved. He lacks his cousin’s common 
touch: on the wall of his Duke Street 
office he has posted four reasons why 
potential clients or recommendation- 
seekers can’t see him.* And he de- 
scribes his own political position with 
more litigious skill than common sense. 
Examples: 

Does his avowed socialism imply 
nationalisation of industry? “Not ex- 
actly. Life is life and theory is theory.” 

Does his party welcome foreign in- 
vestment? “We go even further than 
Puerto Rico [which has declared a 10- 
year income tax holiday for outside in- 
vestors]. We permit ‘the write-off of 
capital investment from profits in the 
best five of the first eight years of 
Jamaican operation.” 

What about bauxite royalties? “The 
one shilling rate was a ridiculous mis- 
take” (too low). And the Labor Party’s 
policy of moderate raises for bauxite 
workers? “I’d like to double bauxite 
wages. What of it if they are out of 
line?” 

In this cousinly battle of demagogery 
versus dialectic, the one issue never 
mentioned is Jamaica’s central prob- 
lem: to bring its own agriculture up to 
the subsistence level. Failure to do 
this has resulted in an unfavorable 
trade balance, within the sterling bloc, 
of about $22 million—an amount al- 
most equaled by Britain’s guaranteed 
purchases of sugar and bananas, $22.5 
million. To a Britain whose own fiscal 
balance is precarious, this kind of 
quasi-subsidy is something of an in- 
vestment without return. It may not 
have been solely a desire to bathe him- 
self in Ocho Rios Bay that prompted 
Winston Churchill to “vacation” in 
Jamaica last January. With Queen 
Elizabeth scheduled to visit Kingston 


*Among them: Manley is a barrister, 
who accepts clients only through a solici- 
tor; Manley will write no character refer- 
ences unless he has known the applicant 
for several years; etc. 


next November, an offer of Dominion 
status may well be in store. 

Eventually, the tight little isle is 
bound to disengage from the loose 
little one. Then, how high bauxite 
duties and labor blood piessure will 
soar is anybody's guess. 


CYANAMID’S MARGINS 


HicH over Manhattan last fall a sky 
writer traced his airy b!urb in yellow 
smoke instead of the us °! » shite. While 
most blasé Gothamites hardiy batted an 
eye, there were plenty of rubberneckers 
in the Rockefeller Plaza aerie of $419.8 
million American Cyanamid Co., which 
was responsible for the new color. But 
in dye-wise Cyanamid’s annual report, 
out last month, owners could detect 
little fiscal color. Reasons: the textile 
slump and cut-priced pharmaceuticals. 
Along with slow-moving plastics and 
swollen operating costs, they drained 
pretax net to $46.6 million. Year be- 
fore: $83.3 million. Gross flatted at 
$378.9 million vs. $401.8 million in ’51. 
President Ken Towe’s ’51 take fat- 
tened on a $5.8 million parting gift 
(out of accumulated earnings) when he 
sold off his 49% interest in Southern 
Alkali Corp. That non-recurring bulge 
made up much of the difference be- 
tween 1952’s $26.6 million net and the 
previous year’s $34.8 million. Still, AC 
dipped to 47% at report time. 
Cyanamid’s sales breakdown figures 
are hidden as carefully as a spaniel’s 
bone. But drugs, dyestuffs and plastics 
probably account for 75% of gross—and 
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CYANAMID’S PERKINSON: 
sold on X-51 
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they went limp for the first nine months 
of last year as markets worked off heap. 
ing inventories. To regain some trae. 
tion in the face of soft demand and 
skidding prices, President Towe throt. 
tled down production. His own inyep. 
tories shrunk from $80.2 to $67.4 mil. 
lion, without involving large losses, Sg 
VP Lewis Perkinson: “They weren't 
too extensive. You can't be in the drug 
business without taking some kind of 
loss on month-to-month changes.” 

In all, operating profit was down to 
12.6% from 1951's 21.4%. Com 
with that of 17 other top test tubers 
over 1942-51, President Towe’s pretax 
profit margin ranks as industry's 15th. 
Reason? Says VP Perkinson: “It would 
take volumes to explain that.” 

Some observers, hunting the why of 
AC’s operating ratio, point to its low- 
profit chemical jobbing business plus 
the high-cost, coal-based Frank-Caro 
process used in making its basic cal- 
cium cyanamide. Other nitrogen fixers 
have long since turned to cheaper, na- 
tural gas-based synthetic ammonia. And 
so, more recently, has President Towe. 
His new $48 million plant near New 
Orleans is due on stream next year, may 
help jack up margins. Also shrouded 
in the future is Cyanamid’s synthetic 
fibre X-51, still going through pilot 
plant paces. Says Perkinson: “We 
haven't decided yet when it will go into 
production. But we're sold on it.” 


SYNTHETIC FUROR 


Last MONTH in Manhattan’s plush 
Hotel Ambassador, $2.4 billion Du 
Pont touched off a “multi-million” sys- 
thetic fibre promotion blast. Most visi- 
tors marveled at the puppet-animated 
suitings which gave the display its tag 
line (“Orlon becomes a man”) but to 
Union Carbide sales manager Carl Set- 
terstrom, it was all a snare and a delu- 
sion. His lament: “Cutters and conver 
ters would rather take a highly publi 
cized fibre than one that can do the 
job better.” 

The “better” fibre (“more resiliency 
and greater tensile strength”): Car 
bide’s Dynel. To make its mark in even 
Setterstrom’s estimation, the synthetic 
had to clear at least one big hurdle. 
Cheaper than either Orlon ($1.90 4 
pound) or Chemstrand’s Aerila 
($1.80), Dynel ($1.27) is 60% viny! 
chloride, 40% acrylonitrile, and hence 
more heat-sensitive than _ its 
wholly acrylic competitors. For a while, 
this quality and Dynel’s “maximum 
effective use” in blends gave Carbide 
the leaping fantods. Says Setterstrom: 
“If a blend needed more than 
Dynel, it was out. Present day irons 
can’t be set at low enough temper 
ture to handle that kind of mixture. 

When feverish test tubers | 
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FACTS AT A GLANCE 


reports continued growth for 52 























100 |— In past 13 years: — 
Sales increased 307 % 
185% 
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1952 1951 1950 

Sales . . . « 2 «© «© « « « $126,767,000 $101,711,000 $91,864,000 
Profit before Federaltaxesonincome 12,324,000 10,706,000 8,069,000 
Federal income & excess profits taxes 8,300,000 6,845,000*  3,715,000* 
Net income after taxes . . $ 4,024,000 3,861,000* $ 4,354,000* 

Distributed to Shareholders as 

GS ee 1,618,000 1,466,000 1,007,000 

Retained in the business . . . 2,406,000 2,395,000 3,347,000 
NetIncome . ..... . .$ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000 $ 4,354,000 
Earnings per Common Share . . $ 4.23 $ 4.04 $ 4.55 
Dividends per Common Share . $ 1.70 $ 1.50 $ 1.00 
Total number of Common 

Shareholders. . .... 8,752 8,312 7,800 
Book value per Common Share . $28.26 $25.79* $23.24* 
*Revised 

MILLIONS $ 
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Book value per share has 
doubled since World War Il 
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Largest Sales 
in Our History 


Highest Profits 
before Taxes 


$1,900,000 Excess 
Profits Tax 


Preferred Stock 
Retired in 
March 1952 


Long-Term Debt 
Reduced 


Improved Facilities 


Dividends Increased. 
Dividends Paid in 
69 out of the Past 

74 Years 


1953 Sales Running Ahead 
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25-30% blends would tum the trick, 
Setterstrom figured he had a shoo-in: 
“We thought all we'd have to do is 
say ‘Okay here it is. Dynel does the 
job. Take it.’” But that publicity skele- 
ton kept him from getting all the way 
into the clothes closet: “Even with a 
price differential of 7 cents a yard, 
they preferred the more ballyhooed 
stuff.” 

Setterstrom’s solution: “A little Dyne] 
excitement.” He whipped up an adver- 
tising flurry last month, will continue 
to plug the inside story of Dynel’s 
“inner structure.” At the same time 
Setterstrom, like other synthetic pro- 
ducers, will soft-pedal “miracle fibre” 


claims in favor of “science fibres.” 


KAISER-WILLYS 

Since Henry and Edgar Kaiser offered 
$62.3 million last month for the plant 
assets of Willys-Overland*, motor men 
have been trying to figure out the ad- 
vantages of the proposed merger. 
Some of them were obvious: 

© Willys-Overland chairman -presi- 
dent Ward Canaday, would get some 
cash to play with. His Empire Securi- 
ties Company owns 1,008,000 shares of 
Willys stock, which would be converted 
into $17 million if the merger is made. 
In addition, if he cared to, Canaday 
could become chairman of Willys Mo- 
tors Corporation, proposed name for 
the new Kaiser-Frazer subsidiary. 

© After losing $75.15 million in six 
years and three unaudited quarters, 
Kaiser-Frazer would finally get some 
profits against which it could apply an 
estimated $30 million in tax credits. 

® Kaiser stockholders, who have 
watched their share of the passenger 
car market dwindle from 4.8% in 1948 
to 1.7% last year, might see a stepup in 
production at Willow Run. Exults 
Kaiser: the merged operation “will rank 
fourth” in the auto industry behind 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 
Based on 1952, it will: in that year of 
allocated production, Kaiser and Willys 
combined share of the car-and-truck 
market was 4.3%, vs. Studebaker’s 4% 
and Nash’s 2.8%. Based on 1951, it 
won't: in that more competitive year, 
Studebaker’s 4.1% outranked the 3.3% 
for Willys and Kaiser put together, and 
Nash’s share was 2.4%. 

But there were weak points in the 
proposed union, too. Although Willys 
has achieved 10% of the commercial 
car business, thanks to its jeep, it has 
paid no dividend, thanks to its inability 
to produce a successful passenger car. 
Kaiser has seen first its Frazer, then its 


*Which include plants in Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana and Michigan, plus assem- 
bly plants in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Ireland, India, Indonesia, South Africa, 
Mexico, Brazil and Australia. 


WILLYS’ CANADAY: 
for him, $17 million and a job 


Kaiser, and more lately its Henry J, 
start out bravely into the civilian mar- 
ket and then stall. K-F will owe its 
1952 solvency to defense orders, and 
W-O is mightily beholden to Uncle 
Sam for its recent sales bulge (from 
$70-80 million during 1946-50 to 
$102 million in 1951, $125 million 
last year). 

Whether the attractions outweigh 
the liabilities will be decided on April 
24 by Willys-Overland common stock- 
holders. With Canaday himself con- 
trolling a good 35% of the common, an 
official blessing seemed in the offing for 
the Kaiser-Willys pairing. Meanwhile, 
jeepmaker Canaday kept pushing his 
most famous item, announced a new 
model of the Universal (civilian) Jeep. 
For an extra $25, buyers of the utility 
vehicle will get 12 more horsepower, 
7 more foot-pounds of torque, a higher 
compression ratio and “a higher hood 
profile.” 


MERCK. 
SHARP & DOHME 


EIGHTY-sIx years ago above a little 
apothecary shop in Baltimore, Alfred 
Robert Louis Dohme was born. Last 
year, after a long life dedicated to 
painting, music and drugs, Dr. Dohme 
breathed his last. 

The drug firm that bore his name 
will soon follow him into oblivion. Since 
the abortive discussions with Commer- 
cial Solvents in early 1952, it has 
been obvious that Sharp and Dohme 
was being fatted for the ax. 

Chief S & D medicine maker since 
1935 has been heavy-browed John S. 
Zinsser. He nursed the sickly company 
into a major factor in the drug industry, 
developed S & D from a marginal pro- 
ducer whose stock brought as little as 3 
in 1940 to a high-powered earner 
whose shares will hit the block near 50. 
Like the price of other drug favorites, 
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this quotation is between two and three 
times a fast-growing book value. 

Last year, gray-haired 58-year-old 
John Zinsser suffered from the mistakes 
of his competitors. Zinsser never went 
overboard after the fancy profit mar. 
gins penicillin once offered, hence did 
not suffer so acutely in 1952 when a 
40% drop in prices destroyed all profits, 
But his penicillin inventories, though 
manufactured by others and used only 
for packaging purposes, fell sharply in 
value and necessitated a $675,000 
write-down. This was the primary fac. 
tor in slashing net from $3.65 to $3.05 
per share. Low-margin plasma sales to, 
the government also hurt. And Zinsser 
looks dolefully back on general drug- 
industry conditions: “For the first time 
in 10 years the drug industry experi- 
enced a buyers’ market and a slacking 
of the usual percentage increase the in- 
dustry has enjoyed.” 

But John Zinsser’s troubles were 
nothing compared with those of ax- 
wielding George W. Merck. Even with 
$388,000 interest on excess-profits-tax 
refunds, Merck netted only 96c per 
share vs. $1.62 in 1951. Towering 
George Merck was bowed by problems 
of giant proportions: he turns out 40% 
of the industry’s streptomycin output, 
and streptomycin prices followed the 
course of penicillin’s. Two other large- 
volume Merck products, vitamins and 
sulfonamides, to a lesser extent acted 
likewise, and supremely important cor- 
tisone dipped 40% with penicillin. 

Explains Merck: “The market for 
Cortone, the Merck brand of cortisone, 
was broadened and unit sales increased, 
although dollar sales were lower than 
in 1951.” Therein lies the desire of 
Merck for Sharp-and Dohme. Merck's 
forte is research and manufacturing; 
packaging it leaves mostlv to others. 

When Merck is the sole producer of 
a product, competition is no problem. 
But it is behind the eight-ball when it 
must compete for the doctor’s dollar 
with such old line firms as Lilly, Up- 
john and Parke, Davis. 

Cortisone was Merck’s world-beater 
—but only until Upjohn fermented @ 
batch of its own a year ago. Since then, 
according to industry estimates, Upjohn 
has garnered over 50% of the market 
and Schering another small slice. 

It is here that Sharp and Dohme ex- 
cels. While no Lilly, § & D has a long 
line of packaged goods and a wel- 
established reputation among neighbor- 
hood druggists and doctors. On the 
other hand, S & D research reaches 
only shoulder high to Merck’s test 
tubers who pioneered such basic fields 
as vitamins, antibiotics and hormones. 
And S & D basic manufacturing facili- 
ties are strictly of a secondary order. In 
short, each company can fill the gaps of 
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SINCLAIR 
Reports on 1952 


New Highs Achieved in Income, 
Production, Manufacturing, 
Transportation and Sales 


In 1952, the first year of the Company’s plan for 
balanced progress, Sinclair Oil Corporation set 
new marks in every major phase of its operations. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION 

Net domestic production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids increased to a daily average of 124,233 bar- 
rels, an increase of 6% over 1951. 


REFINING 

Sinclair domestic refineries processed a record total of 
more than 132 million barrels of crude. At the year’s 
end, refinery capacity stood at approximately 390,000 
barrels per day. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS 
Crude and products deliveries through the Company’s 


extensive pipe line systems reached a new high total 
of 173,118,159 barrels. 


SALES 

For the third successive year, Sinclair’s sales volume 
established a new record, totaling more than 143.5 
million barrels, an increase over the 1951 volume of 
nearly 6%. 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
1952 1951 








Gross Operating Income $855,555,632 | $808,982,202 














q Costs and Expenses 763,028,902 | 690,943,322 

f a Operating Income $ 92,526,730 | $118,038,880 
‘lee Other Income 17,549,553* 7,193,076 
Other Deductions 6,600,980 6,083,466 





$103,475,303 | $119,148,490 
| Provision for Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes 17,000,000 37,250,000 








Net Income $ 86,475,303 | $ 81,898,490 | 


$6.78 




















$7.08 
*Includes non-recurring profit of $9,630,351. 


Net Income per share 





SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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the other. Drug dispensers are saying 
the marriage looks like the kind made 


in heaven. 


G-MILLS SPIES 48 

Like Many a kid on a curbstone, Caleb 
Lewis, editor of Waterville, Maine’s 
Sentinel, plays “I spy 48.” Each year 
he prints a running tally of out-of-state 
license tags as he spots them, aims to 
scoop local folk with his progress. Last 
month his quaint game spread from 
Maine to millions in miniature, but 
tangible, form. Instigator: promotion- 
wise General Mills. 

Switching its pitch from a recent 
common stock giveaway contest (see 
Forses, October 1, 1951, p. 25), 
GMills stuck authentic, small-sized auto 
license plates to a reported 10,000,000 
Wheaties boxes. In some areas sales 
tripled. Elsewhere, marker-mad kids 
. trampled displays, grabbed the pre- 
miums as collectors’ prizes. Overnight 
they were being used to promote shoes, 
train cops, teach toddlers state names. 
It locks, gasps cerealman R. L. Sturgis, 
“like one of the biggest successes in 
General Mills history.” 
For Chairman Harry Bullis, the fad 

is just the kind of promotion which 
shoved half-time sales (to November) 
to $239.6 million, up $7 million over 
last year’s six months. For vicarious 
traveler Lewis and others eager to sp 
all 48 states in short order, GMills will- 
ingly supplies a whole set—for $1 and 
four Wheaties boxtops. 


ELSIE EDGED 


As ax other American women gladly 
donned new spring outfits last month, 
$285.8 million Borden Company gave 
Elsie, their modish Guernsey, a new 
look of her own. From now on the 
clever cow will peer through a wreath 
of yellow daisy petals, boast a brighter 
setting for her friendly face, and, if 
admen are right, sell more dairy 
products. 

Last year Elsie earned both fodder 
and fashionable reward. She horned 
Borden’s sales to $768 million, up 6.3% 
from 1951’s. But her performance left 
President Theodore G. Montague not 
entirely happy. Net dropped from 
2.5c to 2.3c per sales dollar, from 
$4.20 to $4.11 per share. To make 
results harder to swallow, big rival 
$409 million National Dairy Products 
skimmed more cream. Sales jumped 
7% to $1.14 billion, earnings went up 
6c to $4.22 a share. On every sales 
dollar the industry leader netted 2.4c 
vs. 2.5¢ last year. 

Short, greying Ted Montague, Bor- 
den president, blames “symptoms” of 
the current boom which “has no par- 
allel in history.” Although the economic 


sun shone, it was a tough time to make 
hay. “Wages have moved up rapidly, 
but productivity is lagging. Rising costs 
are posing problems faster than tech- 
nology and managerial ingenuity can 
solve them. Overproduction is putting 
an edge on competition. . . .” 

Equally committed to milk, cheese 
and related products, National faced 
identical conditions and a heavier tax 
whack ($43.3 million, “highest bill we 
ever paid”). But President Edward 
Ellsworth Stewart's pretax earnings of 
6.2% were well above Borden's 4.4%. 
And National topped its competitor in 
other respects. For each employee, 
Stewart raked in $25,696 to Montague’s 
$23,585; turned assets over 2.8 times 
to Borden’s 2.7. 

On the Big Board, ND’s edge over 
Elsie was not enough to matter much 
last month. Both sold near 14 times 
earnings, yielded about 5%. To explain 


BORDEN’S ELSIE: 
new petals, no more frozen food 


Borden’s appeal, observers cited: (1) 
an increasing population means a grow- 
ing market for all foods, including dairy 
products; (2) Montague’s cost squeeze 
was temporary, died with controls; (3) 
Montague himself — a crisp operator 
likely to clip costs, bring operations 
into line. For a start, he yanked Bor- 
den from the teetering frozen foods 
business a few weeks ago, explained: 
“We couldn’t make any money.” 


RAIL WAGE WOES 


Last YEAR when the railroads and their 
unions signed their long-delayed wage 
agreements, there were still pay prob- 
Iems to be settled. These unsettled 
questions revolved around a new word 
in labor’s vocabulary: productivity. 
The concept was an old one, that 
workers’ real wages should steadily 
improve. For precedent the rail unions 
pointed to General Motors’ five-year 
contract which provides not only for 
increases to compensate for rising liv- 
ing costs, but for regular wage boosts 
to increase real take-home pay. 
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The railroads squirmed as much a 
the sound of the word “productivity” 
as at the tre of increased wage 
bills. Railway spokesman D. R. Thomas 
blasted: “Capital expenditures, rather 
than increased effort on the part of the 
employees, have made the gains jp 
productivity possible.” 

But if the word was difficult to swal- 
low, the railroads choked on the 
workers’ demands: 18c an hour, retro- 
active to 1950 at the rate of six cents 
a year. On a current basis the boost 
would cost $500 million annually, after 
taxes—29% of 1952’s banner earnings, 
When the problem reached a complete 
impasse, former President Truman ap- 
pointed an impartial arbitrator to nego- 
tiate the differences. Both parties 
agreed to abide by his decision. The 
burden fell on University of North 
Carolina economics professor Paul N. 
Guthrie, once a public member of the 
now-defunct wage board. 

Road spokesmen pointed out to 
Guthrie that average rail wages top 
manufacturing pay by 24c an how, 
$1.87 vs. $1.62; that manufacturers 
average three times the return on their 
investment that railroads do, 14.4% os. 
4.8% in 1951; that railroad pay ab- 
sorbed 50.5% of gross in 1952 vs. 21.7% 
for all manufacturing industry in 1951. 
The union’s claim that increased labor 
costs spurred management to greater 
efficiency made Pennsylvania VP J. M. 
Symes boil: “Maybe the railroad unions 
should use some of these spurring 
methods themselves —to actually in- 
crease productivity and efficiency, s0 
that the carriers can actually obtain it 
at least simultaneously with the time 
they are asked to pass it on to their 
employees.” 

When Guthrie had weighed all evi- 
dence, he passed down a decision only 
partly to anyone’s liking. The railroads 
hated to pay any increases whatsoever, 
and the unions received only a smal 
fraction of what they asked. Guthrie 
ruled a 4c increase retroactive to De 
cember, 1952. 

The cost to the roads would approx 
mate $120 million annually, $57.6 mi 
lion after taxes. For all class I roads, i 
meant 7% of last year’s take. But the 
cost varied widely from carrier to ca 
rier, hitting the Eastern roads hardest 
After taxes, the Pennsy would have 4 
less per share (15.7% of 1952 net) 
and the labor-poor New York Central 
7lc (18.5% of the 1952 take). The 
Illinois Central, on the other hané 
would pay out only $1.27 per share 
(7.8%), the Rock Island 68c (5.08) 
and the Santa Fe 59c (4.4%). 

Most off-the-record opinion held tht 
the rails fared as well as they 
have hoped. Streeters concurred. Afte 
a few days of hesitation and evalu 
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C&O REPORTS FOR 1952 


The regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
a common share was paid, a total of $3. Preferred divi- 
dends of $3.50 a share were paid as usual. 


Net income of $45 million was outshone in C&O’s 
history only in 1936 and 1941. Equal to $5.66 a com- 
mon share, the earnings were eighty-six cents higher 
than in 1951 and $1.41 higher than in 1950. 


On the good side, the year brought a high level of 
business. Steady mining operations kept coal traffic 
flowing. In May a freight rate increase helped offset 
rising railroad costs. For the C&O, tax deferments were 
given on engines, cars, ships and other facilities neces- 
sary for the country’s defense program. 


On the bad side was the longest strike in the history 
of the steel industry. Export coal shipments dropped 
from the record levels of the year before. C&O’s own 
Lake Michigan fleet was tied up by a four-month work 
stoppage. 


The careful planning, the progressive railroading 
and the outweighing of bad by good factors brought 
the year’s favorable outcome. 


PROGRESS HIGHLIGHTS— Merchandise revenues set a 
new record of $144.6 million, slightly above 1951’s 
$144.5 million. 


Coal and coke revenues were $185.3 million, ex- 
ceeded only by 1951’s record of $196.3 million. 


Gross operating revenues at $355.7 million were 
$12.5 million below 1951’s record of $368 million. 


An all-time record was achieved in average train- 
load, reflecting operating efficiencies. The transporta- 
tion ratio of 31.5% was the best since 1945. Despite a 
drop in revenues, the operating ratio of 71.2% was 
only slightly above 1951’s 71%. 


One hundred and eight new industries, expected to 
bring $3 million annually in revenues to C&O, were 
located along the railroad. 


Equipment expenditures of $72 million included 
220 Diesel units, bringing ownership to 609 units. 


Chesapeake and Ohio in the year was: 
FiRST among bituminous coal carriers. 


SECOND in number of shareholders — including 
1,900 new shareholders under the Rangroyens 
Stock Purchase Plan. 


THIRD among major railroads in gross ton miles 
per freight train hour —a mark of efficiency. 


FOURTH in net income earned — although only 
seventh in total revenues. 


FAIR PLAY— Among the public, the press, the regu- 
lators and, most importantly, the legislators, there 
seemed to grow in 1952 an awareness of fair play for | 
the railroads. More people began to talk of how unfair — | 
it is to make the railroads play the business game by an } 
out-of-date set of rules while their competitors play 
by a more favorable set. 





Your progressive C&O has been proud to take a 
leading role in telling the American people that their | 
railroads are today not a transportation monopoly but 
a competitive industry. The Federation for Railway 
Progress, of which C&O is a member, also was active | 
in 1952 in calling for fairer regulation of the railroads. 
In 1953 it is hoped this vital issue will get the legisla- | 
tive attention it deserves. | 

| 
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tion, the market picked up rail shares 
and catapulted them to new highs. 
Leaders on the renewed surge were 
such low price-earnings issues as Balti- 
more and Ohio, Southern Pacific, Rock 


Island and Southern Railway. The, 


promise of continued high earnings and 
increasing dividends made such stocks 
appear outstanding values for both in- 
vestors and speculators. 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
LINEUP 


WHEN Horace Greeley said “Go West 
young man,” he might well have had 
the railroads in mind. The great prom- 
ise that Greeley foresaw took long to 
materialize, but under the impetus of 
War II, the South, Southwest and West 
underwent their own private industrial 
revolution. And mainstayed by oil and 


cheap labor, growth is continuing to 
outstrip that of the already highly- 
industrialized East. 

Prime benefactors have been the 
long-haul roads that spin out of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Kansas City, spider- 
web their lines across Louisiana and 
Texas and stretch their threads to the 
West Coast. With expanding freight 
traffic and a minimum of short-haul 
passenger runs, these lines have capi- 
talized on their opportunities. 

From marginal equities that often 
failed to cover their fixed charges in 
the *30s, the Western carriers have 
grown in strength until their stocks are 
often found in the portfolios of the 
most conservative trusts and investment 
companies. First rail to break into this 
charmed circle was the Union Pacific. 
But the UP was a special situation: a 
land-grant road with oil on its land. 





Book 

Value 

rowth 
Northern Pacific ......... 25.2% 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 87.6 
Union Pacific ........... 41.8 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

ET Se 43.9 
Southern Pacific ......... 14.0 
Great Northern .......... 6.1 
Chicago, Rock Island & 

i. Ra 182.0 
Illinois Central .......... 70.9 
Southern Railway ........ 88.3 
Chicago & North Western. 30.1 


selected on basis of asset size. 


I. WESTERN RAILROAD LINEUP,* 1943-1952 


Times Fixed 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


*Missouri Pacific omitted, since capitalization is subject to early change. Others 


harges 
& Pfd. Net Income 

Dividends on Operating Dividend 
Earned Book Value Ratio Payout 
2.40 2.8% 77.4% 25.1% 
2.0 2.4 79.4 15.8 
5.3 8.7 72.4 40.4 
4.4 6.08 69.9 36.0 
2.88 48 75.1 36.8 
3.8 4.7 72.7 40.3 
2.91 7.9 70.8 14.8 
2.43 6.06 73.1 7A 
1.94 5.0 71.0 27.1 
1.97 2.5 82.3 21.8 








to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





Il. WESTERN RAILROAD RANKING, BASED ON 1943-195: 


Times Fixed 
Charges 


Book & Pfd. Netin- Oper-  Divi- 7 
Value Dividends come on ating dend per $i of Composi 
Growth Earned Book Val. Ratio Payout Earnings Rankin; 
Northern Pacific ........ 8 7 8 8 6 $11.95 8 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St 

Paul & Pacific........ 6 8 10 g 8 8.55 9 
Union Pacific ........... 4 1 1 4 1 7.63 1 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Ee a rn 8 2 8 1 4 7.53 2 
Southern Pacific ........ g 5 6 7 3 6.73 7 
Great Northem ......... 10 3 7 5 2 6.28 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & 

a ag 1 4 2 2 y 5.42 3 
Illinois Central ......... 2 6 4 6 10 5.10 5 (t 
Southern Railway ....... 5 10 5 3 5 4.71 5 (t 
Chicago & North Western 7 9 9 10 , wae 10 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figui 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five colum 
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And oil revenues have played an in- 
creasingly important role in UP eam- 
ings. From a pretax per-share figure of 
16c in 1937, oil earnings rose to $7.56 
in 1952 and now lend to UP net a 
degree of stability that is rare for a 
rail. In the last five years, per-share 
earnings have moved outside the $14 
range only once. Reflecting this stabil- 
ity, UP stock sells only 54% above its 
1949 low. Forses’ fractionator (see 
tables) confirm UP’s statistical superi- 
ority and second-place Santa Fe’s in- 
vestment status. The list’s “buys,” how- 
ever, are three roads that show up well 
statistically but are low-priced in rela-. 
tion to earnings: Rock Island, Illinois 
Central, Southern. 

Selling 548% above its 1949 low is 
another land-grant road with an enor- 
mous oil potential: Northern Pacific. 
Last year NP’s oil royalties from its 13 
producing wells grossed only 3lec per 
share. But with 3,200,000 of its 8,400,- 
000 acres of land in the relatively un- 
explored Williston Basin, Wall Streeters 
are willing to pay a premium price for 
this stock. Speculation hit its apex 
in March, 1952 when the shares 
crossed the tape at 94%. After a sharp 
selloff, NP began to move in a rela- 
tively narrow range which it has now 
maintained for several months. A con- 
servative speculation with over half its 
price maintained by rail earnings, NP 
can move rapidly in either direction as 
drilling progresses on its oil prop- 
erties. 

Like UP and NP, Southern Pacific 
also pockets oil royalties, and Santa 
Fe collects on both oil and uranium. 
But in neither case have royalties 
played an important role in the roads 
developments. With one of the best 
routes in the country, a conservative 
management and the diesel locomo- 
tive, Santa Fe (see Forses, Sept. 1, 
1951, p. 14) has outstripped all com- 
petition. Its 67.4% increase in traffic 
over the last decade left other fast- 
growing rails like Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific well to the rear. And 
SF’s ability to finance internally all 
capital improvements since the War has 
left the company in an impregnable 
position with cash items still in excess 
of current liabilities. 

After Union Pacific, SF was the first 
road to achieve investment status. And 
while the stock has not provided the 
pyrotechnics of [Illinois Central o 
Southern Rail, it has shared fully m 
every rail move and is currently 150% 
above its 1949 low. 

With most of its track in Texas and 
California, Southern Pacific benefits 
from two of the fastest growing states 
in the country. With total class I rail 
road revenues off slightly in 1952, 
Sopac increased its operating gross by 
8.1%. When one tacks on SP’s conserva 
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FACTS FROM THE 1952 ANNUAL REPORT OF 





Continuing a Story of Progress—The 
year 1952 was another successful one for 
Lion Oil Company despite a decline in net 
earnings from the previous year. Sales and 
operating revenues were higher. Construc- 
tion was begun on two major expansion 
projects which are expected to increase sales 
and profits materially when completed. 


Petroleum—A refinery extension, begun 
during 1952, will add new units at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. These units, when put 
into operation in the third quarter of 1953, 
will permit an increase of 50% in the volume 
of gasoline manufactured with about the 
same crude oil thruput. 

Search for new reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas resulted in eight new discoveries. 
Drilling scheduled for 1953 includes wells 
on leases in West Texas, Julesburg Basin 
in Colorado, and Williston Basin in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 


Chemical—In May, construction of a 
chemical plant near New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, was begun. Estimated cost is $31,000,- 
000. This facility, which is scheduled for 
completion during the second quarter of 
1954, will increase Lion’s nitrogen produc- 
ing capacity slightly more than 50%. This 
expenditure will bring the Company’s in- 
vestment in the field of petrochemicals 
about in balance with that of oil operations. 

The Company sold 400,000 additional 
shares of common stock and $15,000,000 
principal amount of Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures in May 1952 for a net cash considera- 
tion of $30,127,556. That amount was set 
aside to finance construction of the new 
chemical plant. 


Earnings and Dividends—Net earnings, 
which are shown in the condensed earnings 
statement below, declined principally be- 
cause of materially higher costs of finding 
oil, and lower refined oil prices. 

Cash dividends at the rate of $2 per share, 
aggregating $5,781,744, were paid during 
the year. That sum was 56.6% of the net 
earnings for 1952. 


—— 
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Current Ratio 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
Net Working Capital (Stated)—Dec. 31 $26,207,331 


Dec. 31 


Number of Stockholders 
Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


Number of Producing Wells (net) 
Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 
Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 
Annual Payroll 


1952 


3.33 
$74,930,620 
$91,739,829 


3,090,884 
16,111 
$ 5,781,744 


818 
7,713,422 
7,931,703 

368,091,487 
163,449 
2,623 
$12,040,271 


1951 


$25,517,316 

3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
11,791 
$4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 
$10,968,405 
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CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 
Sales and Operating Revenues 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 


Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 
Net Income 


a Based on 3,090,884 shares outstanding at end of 1952 
Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 





Amount 
$ 88,625,282 
72,082,857 
16,542,425 
6,331,000 
$10,211,425 


Per Share* 
$28.67 
23.32 
5.35 
2.05 
$ 3.30 





Amount Per Share** 
$86,466,609 $32.13 
67,525,583 25.09 
18,941,026 7.04 
7,190,000 2.67 
$11,751,026 $ 4.37 
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tive capitalization (35% debt) and out- 
side income that equals over 50% of 
fixed charges, the market’s above-aver- 
age appraisal seems justified. With 
Rock Island and Southern Rail, Sopac 
has been in the forefront of recent rail- 
road rallies, although the stock has not 
been as resistant to selling pressure as 
Rock Island when the market turned 
downward. 

Rock Island came out of its 1947 
reorganization as one of the strongest 
capitalized roads in the country. Today 
only 25% of the road’s capital is repre- 
sented by funded debt; but another siz- 
able chunk of capital is represented by 
a fly in the common stock’s ointment: 
a large convertible preferred issue. Last 
year the company managed to buy up 
47,635 shares of the preferred, but 
656,354 shares still remain outstanding. 
However, the common would have to 
rise another 45% before any serious 
danger of dilution occurred. Were all 
the preferred converted, earnings last 
year would have equalled $10.94 per 
share instead of the $13.57 recorded. 

With RI president J. D. Farrington 
half-promising a dividend increase later 
this year and RI already relatively 
cheap on most other bases, the market 
has turned RI ‘into a current favorite, 
solidly moving it into new high ground 
before the recent selloff. 

Even more spectacular (and more 
speculative) has been Southern Rail. 
With per-share earnings up 56.7% last 
year to $19.13 and heavy near-term 
maturities getting in hand, SR has con- 
sistently led the rails on each rally 
over the last few months. In the process 
it has risen 88.7% from 1952’s bottom, 
266.2% from the bull market low in 
1949. But with the recently announced 
stock split and dividend increase, 
Streeters still find the stock an inter- 
esting railroad investment. 


PHILCO’S BALDERSTON (LEFT) with ex-chairman Gubb and Exec VP Car- 


A still more impressive rise has been 
scored by Illinois Central with its 
293.9% bull market move. Illinois Cen- 
tral has already solved its maturity 
problem and earnings advanced sharp- 
ly last year, jumping 27.8% to $16.26 
per share. Nevertheless, the stock has 
been a laggard in recent months, per- 
haps reflecting the management's tight- 
fisted dividend policy. The company 
raised the annual rate from $3 to $4 
last year, but Streeters complain that 
$16 earnings (after a heavy debt-par- 
ing program) can support a still more 
liberal payout. Besides an eventual div- 
idend increase, the stock’s boosters 
point to future economies from diesel- 
ization of the line’s freight traffic, a fac- 
tor already behind such roads as the 
Rock Island. 

With relatively stable earnings, Great 
Northern stock has not moved with the 
other rail equities. In 10 years, the 
road’s earnings have not declined under 
$6.05 per share nor risen above $9.11. 
Consequently investors have bought the 
stock more for the liberal $4 dividend 
than for hopes of sizable appreciation. 

St. Paul and Chicago & North West- 
ern have suffered from common ills— 
too much trackage and too little ton- 
nage, problems that even trips to the 
bankruptcy courts have not. solved. 
These roads constitute the New York 
Centrals of the plains. 


PHILCO’S FILLIP 


MOST EXPANSIVE citizen in the City of 
Brotherly Love last month was Philco 
Corp. President Bill Balderston. His 
$144.4 million outfit won the American 
Dairy Association’s “distinguished serv- 
ice award” (for developing the Philco 
“Dairy Bar” and “Cheese Keeper”) and 
only a bigger tax bite kept his annual 
report from being Rocquefort-rich, de- 
spite three wobbly quarters. Sales rose 





mine at January sales convention, Boca Raton 
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to $366.9 million (up 20%), pulling 
pretax net to $25.6 million (up 16%), 
Internal Revenue Bureau dropped net 
to $3.15 per share from 1951’s $3.35, 

According to financial VP Courtnay 
Pitt, prosperity picked no favorites, 
Radio, TV and electronics (50% of 
gross), refrigerators, freezers and air 
conditioners (30%) all gained “about 
the same.” Beams he: “We're selling 
what are known in the trade as hot 
items.” But for much of last year in- 
dustry-wide sales of television sets hit 
new and painful lows. They perked 
up in the fall and September take 
was better than the three preced- 
ing months’ combined. For Philco’s 
spurt, former publicist Pitt (Ivy Lee & 
T. J. Ross) sees only one reason: “Abil- 
ity of our products to outperform com- 
petitors.” 

What improved Philco’s performance 
—and that of competitors—was the com- 
bined thrust of cut prices, easier credit 
terms and lifting of the FCC ban on 
new stations. Despite this help, Presi- 
dent Balderston last year found it 
slightly more difficult to distill net out 
of his total take than in ’51. Pretax 
profit margins backed from 7.2 to 6.9% 
because of “non-recurring new plant 
expenses.” Besides starting up a new 
refrigerator compressor layout, Balder- 
ston is putting the finishing touches to 
an $8 million TV foundry which will 
“increase . . . capacity by 50% and sub- 
stantially improve . . . operating eff- 
ciency.” 

In that department he has plenty of 
room for expansion. Matched against 
ten competitors over 1942-’51, his oper- 
ating ratio ranks eighth. Explains Pitt: 
“We've been running this business for 
the long haul. Some of our competitors 
do not.” Long haul hallmarks, thinks 
economist Pitt, are research and en- 
gineering costs, which last year ran 
“between five and six million dollars” 
or 1.6% of sales. But Sylvania, like 
Philco, funneled “roughly $6 million 
(2.5% of sales) into its jabs, sports 4 
slightly better ten-year pretax profit 
margin. 

If the slide rule boys have not yet 
dressed up operating efficiency, they 
may have provided some of Balderstons 
sales charm. For each dollar of assets, 
he scratches out $2.54 in total take. 
Average for seven other set makers: 
$1.79. VP Pitt keeps his TV market 
position in the deep freeze (“We dont 
give that information out. There have 
been a lot of wild statements by a lot 
of people”). Forses estimates Philco 
sells 7-10% of all video buyers. And 
this is traceable more to hard sell than 
to sine curves and integral equations. 
Selling (plus general and administra- 
tive) costs last year weighed in at 9.2% 
of sales. Average for four competitors: 
8.4%. Vows Pitt: “We've done lots of 
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1955 Fist Cuaer 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Three Months Ended February 28 


1953 1952 % Increase 
NET SALES. ......2... $19,043,404 $14,449,301 31.8 


NET EARNINGS. ....... 758,625 342,088 121.8 


NOTICE OF COMMON SHARE DIVIDEND INCREASE 
AND DECLARATION OF 38th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDENDS 


An increase in the quarterly dividend rate on American- 
Marietta Common Shares from 25c to 30c per share was 
approved by the Directors at a meeting held March 19, 1953. 
The following quarterly dividends were also declared: 


COMMON DIVIDEND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A dividend of 30c per share on A dividend of $1.25 per share on 
Common Shares, payable May 1, Preferred Shares, payable May 1, 
1953 to shareowners of record 1953 to shareowners of record 
April 20, 1953. April 20, 1953. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
1952 1951 
NET SALES ........ $76,714,724 $66,458,313 
NET EARNINGS ...... 3,013,286 2,827,054 
NET WORTH. ....... 25,182,678 22,014,977 
WORKING CAPITAL... . 17,899,449 16,720,800 


OPERATING FIGURES ARE PRO FORMA 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 52-R 


AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 





PAINTS ¢ CHEMICALS * ADHESIVES ¢ RESINS 
METAL POWDERS ¢ BUILDING MATERIALS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
Used Throughout the World . . . In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes and Public Buildings 
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unusual things in merchandising but 
our reputation rests more on engineer- 
ing than selling.” 


COLOR COMEUPPANCE 


THoucH lawmaking is its nominal forte, 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee last month dabbled 
in matchmaking, faced up old rivals 
Elmer Engstrom, RCA research VP and 
Frank Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting 
System topkick. To help Representa- 
tives find “where we are as to color 
television,” the two squared off as they 
did before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission three years ago. It 
was then that CBS’ revolving color 
wheel gained the nod over RCA’s all- 
electronic setup. At RCA or industry 
request, the Government agency may 
soon have to remull that decision. 

Engstrom carried the fight. First 
body blow: a charge that in the four 
months between FCC’s green light and 
National Production Authority's ban on 
color set production, CBS had “actially 
put only a few sets on the market,” 
despite its promise “they were ready 
to be produced.” Further, hammered 
Engstrom, CBS failed to beam the min- 
imum 20 color hours a week also 
pledged. This “whole sorry chapter,” 
crowed Engstrom, proved what RCA 
knew right along: “That the system 
would never be successful . . . there 
would be a minimum .. . of broadcast- 
ing and . . . public demand.” Eng- 
strom’s promise: that RCA would rec- 
tify this if FCC would approve its peti- 
tion for “adoption of compatible color 
standards,” to be filed “within six 
months.” 

Compatibility is the flaw in Stan- 
ton’s spectrum. To focus on either sys- 
tem’s color, videots will have to shell 
out for color receivers. To pick up 
CBS’ rainbow hues as black and white, 
present black and white sets need 
adapters. RCA requires none. Laboring 
under this handicap, Stanton last 
month “temporarily” threw in the 
towel, gasped: “It would be quixotic 
and economically foolish for us . . . at 
this time to resume large-scale broad- 
casting and manufacturing under the 
field sequential system.” Reason: lack 
of “substantial industry support.” 


DU MONT’S NEW HUE 

ALLEN BaLtcom Du Mont, president 
of $42.8 million Du Mont Laboratories, 
five years ago said color TV was “ten 
years away.” Last month, after check- 
ing in with the House Commerce Com- 
mittee (see above), consistent pio- 
neer Du Mont alleged it is five years 
away. Said he: “We don’t feel RCA is 
as far along as they think they are.” 
But for a glimpse of fiscal color here 
and now, Du Mont stockholders turned 


to their annual report, found that net 
pulsed from 1951’s $580,000 loss to 
$1.4 million. Gross climbed from $50.7 
to $76.4 million. 

Still, earnings were well below the 
1946-50 average of $2.4 million, and 
pretax profits registered a logy 3.8%. 
One reason for their sluggishness: low- 
profit broadcasting and government 
business accounted for almost 40% of 
total take. But this year, forecast Du 
Mont, would be a “banner” one, with 
new markets opening “for receivers, 
transmitters and . . . station equip- 
ment.” Reason: thaw of the TV station 
construction freeze. But, cautioned he, 
that sales solvent could react another 
way too, might “result in industry-wide 
overproduction.” To hedge against that 
possibility and “to balance production 
schedules,” Du Mont has “taken on a 
sizable ratio of Government business.” 

Competitors, perennially bullish as 
an Army recruiting poster, shuddered 
at the mere thought of a market glut. 
They could take some comfort from a 
journalist who once wrote Du Mont 
“wears both a belt and suspenders. . . 
popularly and, in his case, rightly re- 
garded as an index to character.” Con- 
trariwise, Du Mont himself is also a 
21-inch-screen devotee, asks “who 
wants to look at the world through a 
knothole?” Stockholders hoped he was 
deliberately doing just that in his con- 
servative approach to future earnings. 


INSIDE THE TP 


Last MONTH $167 million Thompson 
Products mailed its 51st annual report 
to 5,239 delighted stockholders. Beau- 
tifully produced, replete with 13 charts, 
9 tables, a myriad of statistics, topical 


THOMPSON’S CRAWFORD: 


a non-aviation comeback? : 
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news and pictures, Chairman Frederick 
C. Crawford’s 34-page book assured 
TP tribespeople all is well in the tepee, 
Like its close competitor Bendix 
Aviation (see Fores, Feb. 1, 1953 
p. 10), Thompson really gained alti. 
tude last year, altered its three-way 
sales split (Forses, Apr. 15, 1959, 
p. 82) to increase the aviation divi- 
sion’s share nearly 40%. Total volume 
of $274 million, up 41%, was culled 
10% from replacement auto parts job- 
bers, 17% from auto, marine, industrial 
manufacturers, a whopping 73% from 
aircrafters. Its $200 million flying ma- 
chine business was 82% over 1951’s, 
Making way, auto-marine-industrial 
slipped 15% from ’51’s volume and 
replacement parts dropped 11%. Ex. 
plained tough, Harvard-trained Fred 
Crawford: “. . . 1952 was largely a 
year of inventory reduction” for parts 
jobbers, cyclical demand should pick 
up this year. Original equipment was 
jolted by slumps in auto production 
and industrial machinery, both hit by 
steel shortages. But TP Chief Craw- 
ford insists his two oldtime earners are 
far from going to seed, points to (1) 
new automotive products like the ball- 
joint front wheel suspensions made for 
last year’s Lincolns, and (2) the in- 
creasing number of registrations, as 
signs of a non-aviation comeback. 
Because net in 1952’s first half was 
16% off the ’51 pace, THO on the Big 
Board found a low in the 40s. When 
the second half reversed the fip, 
topped ’51’s last six by 61%, the com- 
mon stock was slow to catch up. Last 
month it was back in full pursuit, 
pressed to new highs in the 60s, might 
well go beyond its recent price-eam- 
ings ratio of 8.06, seventh high in the 
industry. ° 
Many Wall Street brokers were 
plugging TP; the chartists guessed an 
“accumulation period” had ended and 
the signs pointed upward. One item 
related to the early lag: TP’s $2 divi 
dend, yielding a mere 3 1/3% and tak 
ing only 27% of net—by far the lowest 
payout in an industry that averages 
nearer 50%. 


FIRST CLASS MAIL 

For THE tenth straight year, $1,362 
million Sears, Roebuck — mamm 
retail-mail order concession of Gen 
Robert E. Wood and 94,350 other for- 
tunate citizens—posted a record sales 
volume: $2,932,337,701. Such “gigat 
tic” sales, exulted the New York Timés, 
were “almost half those of Gener 
®Top six auto equippers in the cures! 
market: Electric-Storage Battery, $13 
per earnings dollar; Timken Roller Bes 
ing, $10.58; Bendix, $9.28; Borg-Wamet 
$9.00; Eaton Mfg., $8.87; Electric Auto 
Lite, $8.17. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 57 + 


ANNUAL REPORT — 1952 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER ...‘‘In these letters in previous years, | have directed 
attention to the destructive forces which were in operation, and it is not 
inappropriate to recall some of them as follows: (1) the enormous public 
debt incurred for nonproductive purposes, with its effect upon the inordinate 
expansion of both public and private expenditures; (2) the crushing tax 
burden; (3) the serious impairment of the value of the dollar; (4) the un- 
balanced overexpansion of physical plant resulting from the stimulation of 
demand ... by war and defense spending, and by unsound extension of 
consumer credit... for nonproductive purposes; (5) the impairment of the 
foundation of American strength . . . through the disintegration of human 
relations, such as those between employer and employee... ; (6) the grow- 
ing reliance upon government and proportionate loss of self-reliance; (7) 
the mistaken identification of ‘redistribution of wealth’, and of transfers of 
power from the people to government, as ‘social gains and reforms’. 
“These shackles upon the freedom of the individual and these forces 
which already have seriously impaired the free market, are still with us. 
We can expect no sudden change nor miraculous deliverance. Vigilance, 
the patience and courage to face reality, and willingness to bear the penal- 
ties for our past sins of omission and commission, remain the unalterable 


price of freedom.” 








REVENUE AND 
EXPENSES 


Gross revenue was $127,270,- 
104, an increase of $7,895,478 
or 6.6% over 1951. Net income 
was $23,970,515 and earnings 
for common were $17,962,867, 
equivalent to $3.21 per share 
of common stock after all 
charges, including preferred 
and preference dividends, com- 


pared with $2.81 in 1951. 


RATES 


After a thirty-one year record 
of rate reductions an applica- 
tion for an increase of $16,- 
000,000 was filed with the 
California Public Utilities Com- 


mission on December 16th. 


FINANCING 


800,000 shares of common 
stock were sold for $26,320,- 
000 in April 1952, and 500,000 
shares were sold for $18,540,- 
000 in January 1953. Approx- 
imately $40,000,000 of addi- 
tional new capital will be re- 


quired in 1953. 


PLANT INVESTMENT 


Investment in plant increased a 
record $60,905,084 during the 
year, to a total of $705,603,- 
923 at the year end. The new 
Etiwanda steam electric gener- 
ating plant is scheduled for 


initial operation in April. 


GENERATION 


Total output was 9,461 million 
kilowatt-hours, 5% over 1951. 
Of this total, 31.2% was gen- 


erated by steam plants. 


| 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA —, COMPANY 
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PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 


and Consultation 


“What can Doane do for us?’ was the 
question put to us by a level-headed and 
successful business executive. “Give you 
the farmer’s. viewpoint’, was our reply. 
Our men are raised on farms. We are 
actually engaged in managing hundreds of 
farms, ranches and plantations. We are 
continually up against the same problems 
as today’s farmers. We think like them— 
react like them. We know what quality 
they want to buy, what service they expect 
to get. We know what advertising will 
appeal to them; what sales appeals will 
make them buy. Many industrial corpora- 
tions and large business firms bring their 
problems to 


DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


the oldest and largest Agricultural Re- 
search—Farm Management organization in 
the United States. When you come to us 
you receive not only the help of one man, 
but that of a number of specialists en- 
gaged in different types of agricultural 
work. Following are services which we 
render: 


MARKET POTENTIALS: Research is 
being done on present and future markets for 
farm supplies and equipment. This includes 
statistical studies, mail surveys, interviews 
with farmers and research personnel at agri- 
cultural colleges. 


PROCUREMENT: We engage in setting 
up procurement programs for firms engaged in 
buying specialized products from farmers. We 
also contract acreage, supervise production, 
check quality and handle purchasing and 
shipping. 


SELLING: Many firms have come to us for 
consultation or research on selling products to 
farmers. We have assisted on such problems 
as proper design, method of distribution, dis- 
play, advertising and selling. We prepare 
sales and operation manuals and help train 
sales personnel. 


TESTING: Field or farm testing is a valu- 
able service to manufacturers. It is surprising 
how many produets are sold to farmers which 
are better adapted to city than to farm use. 
Frequently, testing on Doane managed farms 
will discover weaknesses that can be corrected 
before the product is put on the market and 
injures the reputation of the manufacturer. 
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to want to trade with the 4 
plant tours, educational tt 4 
and special publications have been planned. 


EXPERIMENTAL F :_ Thes 
been set up to test Ri a to a 
Strate them. 


Some firms employ us as consultants to 
their own research staffs. Others employ 
us to ¢o their research instead of setting 
up their own research departments. They 
like our “faucet” facilities. They can turn 
our services on or off to fit their needs, 
and not build up a department with an 
everlasting expense budget. 


Write for 
FULL INFORMATION 
Economic Research Division 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
Box 501 
5142 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 





Motors’” non-defense work. Big Sears 
held firmly to its kudo as world’s most 
amazing retailer. When racked up 
against its only major competitor in the 
mail order business, Gen. Wood’s regi- 
ment of 95 big department stores, 589 
smaller ones, and a billion-dollar cata- 
log business pushed total sales to three 
times those of Montgomery Ward. 

Continuing his expansion program, 
although a good deal of the wind had 
been knocked out by taxes, Wood 
socked $24 million more into buildings 
and improvements, added 10 new 
stores. His retail chain garnered 70% of 
the volume, was the big factor last 
spring when some prices softened and 
chased mail order customers downtown 
in quest of quick bargains. What the 
mails lost, the stores more than made 
up. Suffering a 7% decline in March 
(from the previous March), Sears 
skipped nary a month afterward in a 
continuous betterment of the 1951 
record (see chart). One good reason 
was the government's lifting of credit 
buying restrictions in May, resulting in 
a record $670 million instalment plan 
sales, $177 million better than 1951. 

Pretax profits inched to $276 million 
vs. $272 million, but net earnings 
slipped to $4.56 from $4.73. Sears’ pre- 
tax margin was still somewhat under 
its average for the previous ten years: 
9.4% vs. 10.1%. Reason: closer margins. 

Biggest news story of 1953 for Sears 
was the purchase of a half interest in 
a Canadian mail order outfit. Together 
with Simpsons, Ltd., a Sears-like re- 
tailer up North, Gen. Wood figures to 
spread Simpsons-Sears retail stores 
around Canada, skipping the towns his 
partner is in. Both sides chucked 20 
million Canadian dollars ($20,599,493 
in U.S.) into S-S; analysts agree they 
can’t miss. Biggest item in the raw 
fiscal year for domestic Sears was its 
first-month report: February sales still 
on the up, 10.1% better than those 12 
months earlier. 


SECOND CLASS MAIL 
For THE second straight year Mont. 
gomery Ward reported a drop in 
volume: $1,085 million vs. $1,108 mil. 
lion. “Most of the decline,” explains 
chairman Sewell Avery, “occurred in 
the first quarter.” Much of it, how. 
ever, caught Ward at less-depressed 
periods—such as the pre-Christmas fall- 
off of nearly 11% (see chart) and a less. 
than-steady second quarter. Relief of 
time payment curbs helped Monkey 
Ward as it did Sears, provided $60 
million more instalment sales than in 
1951. But Ward’s 26 big stores, 576 
“junior department” bazaars and lesser 
units couldn’t meet Sears’ pressure. 

Continuing his own refusal to spread 
out, Sewell Avery trickled $2.6 million 
into necessary improvements, stuck an- 
other $30 million into “working” capi- 
tal. Cash items were increased to $254 
million, $70 million more than thrice- 
bigger Sears keeps on hand. Purpose: 
Readiness for the depression Avery has 
predicted since War II. 

MW’s net per share tumbled from 
$8.14 to $7.14 in 1952. But the Ward 
pretax margin slipped in the squishy 
market to 8.8%, slightly under its aver- 
age for 1942-1951, .5% under Sears’. 

Biggest Monkey Ward news story in 
20 years almost broke last month, only 
to be quickly crumbled to worthless 
rumor: rumor that Chairman Avery 
was set to resign and a new era in MW 
policy set to begin. Reached on the 
phone by frantic reporters, the 79-year- 
old, $100,000-a-year bossman promptly 
stepped on the wishful thinking: 
“There’s no truth in any of those 
things.” In fact, said Avery, he was 
getting ready to take his new, $50,000- 
a-year President Edmund Krider on 2 
“top to bottom” tour of West Coast 
stores. In the few exciting hours that 
the rumor thrived, MW common gil- 
lopped 8 points on the Big Board to 
64, despite the lackluster February 
sales report: $62 million, down 8.4%. 
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SEARS 1952 SALES STORY : The heavy 
base line represents monthly volume 
figure for fiscal 1951. Charted line in- 
dicates 1952 monthly volume as % 
increase or decrease over 1951 monthly 
total. E.g., for August, sales were 8.8% 
over those of August, 1951. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD 1952 SALES 
STORY: Using 1951 volume (hear 
line) as a basis, 1952 volume is charted 
by lighter line in the same way @& ™ 
Sears graph at left. First-quarter 
cline reported by Chairman Avery 
is not the only 1952 setback. 
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ST. REGIS REPORTS FOR 1952 


THE YEAR 1952 saw the virtual completion of an 8-year expansion and improvement 
program. For this program St. Regis Paper Company expended $134,333,316. 

At the end of the year, the following major projects were substantially completed and 
in operation: 


a Completion of the new Jacksonville, 
76 oe, le Florida, kraft pulp, paper and 
| 4 = board mill. 
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Expansion of the Pensacola, Florida, 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill. 
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an- 
pi- Enlargement of the Pensacola, 
54 Florida, multiwall bag plant. 
ved Completion of Tacoma, Washington, 
a pulp mill expansion. 
has 
fom Completion of the new multiwall 
ard bag plant at Tacoma, Washington. 
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pty ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY paid dividends of $1.00 per share of common stock in 1952, as compared 
ved with 80¢ in 1951 and 70¢ in 1950. Copy of complete Annual Report available on request. 
was e For the years ended 
000- SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME December 31, 1952 and 1951 
on a 1952 1951 
Yoast altar 
” SETAE 2S SR Ae ae ee $182,712,239 $195,955,617 
Z Ne st cee ven bcewreehare eer henwanenaee 158,165,799 159,845,270 
puary PEE OEE LL TOPE EET ELT Cee eee 24,546,440 36,110,347 
“a RII MEAG 0 2s. 25.6 605 oda hs cea nsease wnt 2,561,466 3,757,159 
ia ean wk Wee eats wed ore 27,107,906 39,867,506 
SELL ELL EE A OE ET OT rT eR 2,867,531 1,126,663 
SSE SE LOE OTL ET CD Ie 24,240,375 38,740,843 
Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes................eeeeeeeeees 11,538,398 21,944,809 
ed ee wbeenet sda od erbeeeseseiwdl 12,701,977 16,796,034, 
Dividends Paid 
ee TES ROLE ATE CL Ey ded d ae a $ 693,308 $ 708,193 
-) NEEL REET REE Om eR, GENEL NE 5,170,714 4,136,531 
"Dec JAN 
™ s Net Income Per Share of Common Stock................0e0e0: 2.32 3.11 
ALES . 
we ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
in 230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
as de In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
of de: 
Avery Products include a wide range of printing, publication and converting papers—bleached and unbleached kraft 
paper and board—bleached sulphate pulp—multiwall bags and packers—industrial and decorative laminated plastics 
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NEW GOLD FOR OLD 


IN rTs FLURRY of defensive switching 
to tobacco stocks, Wall Street hasn’t 
ignored P. Lorillard. The makers of Old 
Gold, who are also the country’s oldest 
(1760) tobacco purveyors, saw their 
common whip from 20% to 28% in 
three months. With LL at its highest 
quotation since June, 1946, chairman 
Kent and president Ganger went right 
out after some new gold to finance Old 
Gold’s growth. Lorillard, they an- 
nounced, would float $30 million in 
debentures and about $9 million worth 
of common stock sometime in April. 


The move presented an _interest- 
ing parallel to American Tobacco’s 
financing of last year. AT was going 
for 63% in February, 1952, when an 
issue of $54 million in common plus 
$50 in debentures was announced. Big 
Tobacco common was down to 58% in 
March, 57% in April, later recovering to 
74 on the strength of Ike’s election and 
the removal of price controls. By 1952’s 
end, the financing had yielded these 
results: 

© Long-term debt was up $38 mil- 
lion to $248.6 million; bank notes were 
down $48 million to $92 million. 

© Annual interest charges were up 





Armco Sales Top *500 Million 


Armco sales and production of steel during 1952 were second high- 
est in the company’s history. Sales: $518,575,218. Production in 
ingots: 4,042,473 net tons. This compares with 1951 sales of 
$534,834,687, and ingot production of 4,357,562. 


The reason for lower production and sales last year was the 
steel strike, although Armco’s steel production facilities operated 
at about 45% of capacity during the strike. 


Income, earnings, dividends 


Net income after taxes: $31,337,861, or 6.04% of sales, equal to 
$6.01 per share of common stock. This compares with 1951 net 
earnings of $35,004,487, or 6.54% of sales, equal to $6.69 per 
common share. 1952 dividends were $3.00 per share, the same as 
1951. Federal income taxes took a large portion of income again— ° 


$43,095,226. 


Other highlights 


From the end of World War II to December 31, 1952, Armco’s 
capital expenditures have amounted to $215,085,991. 


Development of new sources of direct shipping ore goes for- 
ward in Labrador-Quebec, and work continues on the taconite 
project at Babbitt, Minnesota (where commercial production of 
ore pellets from taconite rock started in 1952). 


Sales of the diversified line of fabricated steel products of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., continue to grow. 


Extensive research in special-purpose steels is still a key fac- 
tor in meeting steel requirements of electronic equipment, jet air- 
craft, and many other markets—defense, commercial and industrial. 


If you would like a free copy of our complete 
1952 Annual Report, just write: 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Wi 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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$1 million, from $8.9 million to $99 
million. 

® Stockholders had kicked in about 
$9 per share on the 5,470,000 outstand- 
ing in February, 1952, with net worth 
showing a corresponding increment, 
Book value on six common shares, 
December, 1951 was $289; after laying 
out $52 for a new share last March, 
the stockholder had seven shares worth 
$352, a book gain of $11. 

Lorillard’s flotation will be propor. 
tionately greater. Where American in- 
creased debt by 25%, Lorillard’s will 
increase 100%; where American added 
13.3% to gross value of outstanding 
common, Lorillard will add 13.8%- 
based on a price of 25 per share. 

But even before Chou En-lai threw 
a peace. scare into Wall Street with his 
prisoner exchange proposal, Lorillard 
was softening. And three trading days 
after Kent and Ganger filed their SEC 
statement, LL was down from -28% 
to 26. 

Still, ex-adman Ganger had a trick 
or two up his sleeve to show the 
financial market. Mindful of Philip 
Morris’ immediate (48 to 53) market 
response to the January announcement 
of its king-size cigaret, Ganger was 
secretly readying a king-sized Old Gold 
for a big market splash as Forses went 
to press. If Chou En-lai would only 
simmer down and leave some room on 
the financial pages, Old Gold’s quest 
for new money would be all that 
shrewd promotion and good timing 
could make it. 


NYSE TAX BLAST 


EVER SINCE HE moved from the presi- 
dency of Trinity College to that of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Keith Fun- 
ston has been sounding the alarum re: 
equity capital. Last month, Funston put 
it in writing. A handsome booklet listed 
his recommendations, viz., 

® Reduce capital gains holding pe 
riod from six to three months. 

© Halve the tax rate on capital gains. 

® Allow $5,000 of capital losses as a 
tax offset to ordinary income in any 
year, vs. the present $1,000. 

® Modify double taxation of income 
by exempting 10% of dividends from 
personal income tax. 

Bound in gloomy grey, the NYSE 
study described one good indication of 
a “serious” equity capital shortage. 

Yields on bonds have dropped from 
5 to 6% during the ’30s to 3% or less im 
recent years; stock yields have i 
creased from 4 or 5% during the ‘30s t 
6% in recent years. The problem, % 
NYSE sees it: “tax provisions have gone 
too far in encouraging debt financing, 
and in discouraging the rewards 
risk-taking in equity opportunities. 


Forbes 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 
FOR 1952 


seeeeeeee CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31---+-+++++-- 








TOTAL ASSETS. 


$1,627,279,394 $1,511,618,908 








EXPENSES: 


Net SALES AND OTHER REVENUES 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
1952 1951 1952 1951 

Cash and marketable securities $ 329,896,158 $ 285,039,756 Current liabilities. $ 297,585,663 $ 275,569,862 
Receivables (Net) . 164,378,006 162,768,111  Long-termdebt . 181,729,800 185,023,669 
Inventories . ; 170,055,548 153,486,785 Reserves. . . . 24,201,044 23,011,570 

Total current assets. $ 664,329,712 $ 601,294,652 oe. ncome—foreign 35,245,198 35,935,446 

api shares in 
re ee Oe 22,690,500 in 1951). 589,959,000 567,262,500 
Properties, plant, and Other (Capital surplus) 22,690,500 —p— 
equipment (Net). . . . 823,005,470 = 785,045,048 § Earnings retained in the 

Prepaid and deferred charges 12,226,899 7,782,533 business (Earned surplus) 475,874,189 424,815,861 





$1,627,279,394 $1,511,618,908 








1952 


$1,539,154,673 


1951 


$1,448,011,883 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT -------+-++-e%: 


Purchased crude oil, petroleum products, and other merchandise $ 619,493,767 $ 626,461,708 





Operating, selling, and administrative expenses 506,203,097 438,028,185 
Taxes, other than income taxes . . ... « . 31,686,172 30,097,351 
Depletion, ra amortization, and vellrements i ae 128,994,786 109,232,432 
Interest .. Oe ek noe 5,031,328 5,039,739 
Estimated income taxes—U. S. and foreign . 105,925,195 103,958,058 





$1,397,334,345 $1,312,817,473 








INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT... .. ec. eee $ 141,820,328 $ 135,194,410 
eee ee —0-- $ 4,876,522 
go: “ea ot ho we $ 141,820,328 $ 140,070,932 








teececececcececee OPERATING HIGHLIGHTS ---cccccccvces 





1952 1951 
Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . . . .... 252,306,000 231,168,000 
Daily average barrels. . . ° aoe 689,360 633,337 
Crude oil processed at refineries—Total barrels pli ane 182,118,000 182,847,000 
Daily average barrels. . . ° 497,591 500,951 
Refined products sold—Total barrels . oe BP ee 196,712,000 191,026,000 
Daily average barrels. . . . . « » © « 537,463 523,359 






A limited number of copies of Gulf’s 1952 
Annual Report are available upon re- 
quest to P, O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 


(A Rosicrucian) 


WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner powet of your mind! 


Learn the secrets of a 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 


ull and peaceful life! 
THIS BOOK 


and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 


Address: Scribe 


T.E.E. 
be ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE « (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 


—— eae ee 


Scribe T.E.E 


SEND THIS COUPON 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 

Name 
Address 
City 
es 
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In Mail Order. Start on a shoe and 
earn a substantial income. Details, ideas 
know-how in “HOW TO 


urceful 
MAGAZINE: “... 
with a minimum capital outlay....” 


START YOUR 


Only $2.00. Refund privilege. 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-704 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














FORBES subscriber families 
own an average of 1,821 shares 


of stock in 11.6 companies. 
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um CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


tts \. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


a NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS, N. ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of March. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


As THE economy chugged into 
1953’s second quarter at full throttle, 
trend watchers showed signs of get- 
ting used to speed, puffed far less 
about potential slowdowns, Automo- 
biles paced the parade. Record out- 
put shoved Detroit 16% ahead of the 
same period last year, steered it 
among the top ten for the fifth 
month in a row. With plenty of the 
same get-up-and-go, every zone 
topped March, 1952’s score, ad- 
vanced 3% overall. 

While 16 cities advanced and 
only 9 declined, irony blended with 
statistics. Price tumbles sent house- 
wives to the butcher to buy but 
brought fewer well-fed smiles in the 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 

Detroit, Mich. (5) 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........... 1 
ita aan gre wih a0 
Los Angeles, Calif. (3) 
Springfield, Mass. .......... 10 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (3) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (3) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (2) 
Tuscon, Ariz. (4) 
El Paso, Tex. (4) 

(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 


West. Among grain and livestock 
marketing or processing centers, 
Amarillo skidded 5% from March's 
last year level; Cheyenne, 4%, Pe- 
oria, 2%. For the same reason, Little 
Rock’s activity fell 5% under Febru- 
ary, 1953’s score. Coal bucked the 
trend, too, last month, tamped both 
Scranton - Wilkes - Barre and Terre 
Haute down 6% for the month. 

Brightest news came from textiles. 
If 1952 was “a disastrous year” for 
Botany Mills, as President George 
W. Shaddock claims, 1953 may be 
off to a better start for all cloth- 
makers. Busier weavers in Syracuse, 
Knoxville and Springfield, helped 
hike activity in those cities 7%, 6% 
and 5%, respectively, over the pre- 
ceding month. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Jan. Feb. Mat. 
New England. — 1% + 4% +58 
Middle Atlantic + 4 + 2 
Midwest 
South 
South Central. 
North Central. 
Mountain 


_ 
Daw poo 


+2 


++t+444 


NATIONAL 
INDEX .... 


-4- 
~ 
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NEW IDEAS 








Magic Brain 
Manufactured abroad by Swiss and 
German technicians, the Curta Calcula- 
tor adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, 


| 
; 





cubes, and gives square roots. Fits 
easily in hand and weighs only 8 oz. 
(Curta Calculator Co., 3851 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill.). 





Weedabomb 
Lawn weed killer in bomb form. 
Manufacturer claims that the spray will 
kill dandelion, plaintain, pigweed, rag- 
















} 
) 
4 
r 
2 
p 
- weed and other bread-leaf weeds, roots 
, and all (Thompson Chemicals Corp., 
St. Louis 3, Mo.). 
Standie-Talkie 
Portable enachine for speakers. Man- 
uscipt is written on a continuous 
length of paper. When inserted in the 
g machine will roll to a new section as 
the speaker pushes the control button. 
t 
4 
. ; 
} 
j 
‘4 
wrbes 
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Roll-a-Talk eliminates fumbled pages 
(Roll-a-Talk Co., 113802 East Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.). 


Car Door Safety Lock 


“Twistlok” attaches to rain gutter of 
any car and prevents doors from flying 
open or being opened from the inside 
while car is in motion. Chrome plated 
and easily installed with screw driver 
(The Sleetex Co., Inc., 404 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.). 


E-Z Coin Wrapper 
Simple way to wrap coins in a hurry. 
Tray is tapered to accommodate all 
coins from pennies through half dollars. 





Made of plastic, light in weight, useful 
for coin packaging: for bank deposits 
(Mutual Sales Co., P. O. Box 1006, 
St. Paul, Minn.). 


Garbage Gobbler 


Wastepaper basket or garbage can 
liner of polyethylene. Easy to clean 





and handle, rust proof and non-break- 
able (Gordon Mundy Co., 494 Arthur 
St., Schenectady, N. Y.). 


No-Slide Rule 


A slide rule and scale with no mov- 
ing parts, the Space-Scale is made of 
5” x 5” transparent vinylite, printed in 
two colors and laminated. To operate, 
place over drawing of space to be 
measured and read figures on curve. 
May also be used as a slide rule (New 
Era Products, 6 Peter Cooper Road, 
New York 10, N. Y.). 
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to buy fine property 
anywhere . . . pre-view through 


PREVIEWS. 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 
* 
Among current choice offerings 





In Fauquier Co., Virginia — “High Acre Fatm”, 
beef and horse farm — 1105 acres developed to peak 
producing capacity, 800 in grains, hay, grasses and 
pastures, 300 in prime woodland. 14-room mansion, 
quality built 1936, manager’s house, 5 tenant houses, 
barns, etc. Offered for quick sale at $165,000... 
Ask for brochure F-60476. 





On the Florida Keys — Exceptional investment — 
Fabulous new “Key Motel’ at Marathon, on the 
Overseas Highway and the Atlantic Ocean. 100 com- 
plete air conditioned, heated, furnished rental units. 
Coffee shop, cabana club, swimming pool, yacht 
harbor. Offered at $650,000...Ask for brochure: 
F-80088. 


u 
b ot 





In the Napa Valley, Califernia—Compact 10-acre 
horse ranch with delightful 7-room contemporary 
house, built 1950. 3 bedrooms, 244 baths. 2 separate 
guest apartments. Magnificent views. Fenced pas- 
tures; traversing creek. Hunting, fishing! Horse 
barn. Utility buildings. 47 miles from San Francisco. 


Offered at $85,000... Ask for brochure F-70479. 


Ask your local broker —or us— for illus- 
trated brochures on these or other 
types of property. 

* 


BUYERS — save time! Let Previews give 
you complete information with pictures. 
on homes, estates, farms, ranches, camps: 
and business properties everywhere — in 
a wide price range. Write for free book- 
let, “‘How to Buy Real Estate.” 


SELLERS — get results! Use Previews, 
the only nationwide marketing service: 
for fine real estate. Write for free book- 
let, ““How to Sell Real Estate.” 


To buy or sell fine real estate anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS rnc. 


49 EAST 53rv STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
900 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BOSTON CHICAGO DENVER 
20 Kilby Street 231 S. LaSalle St. 1615 California St. 
PALM BEACH PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 





270 S. County Rd. 1518 Walnut St, 68 Post St. 








COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Investment for the future... 


The expansion program designed to advance Commercial Solvents’ 
position in the more profitable areas of the company’s business 
is steadily moving ahead. 


Expenditures for new plants and equipment during 1952 
amounted to over $11% million. An additional amount of 
over $12 million is being invested in 1953 on approved 
projects now under construction. 


Results from our expansion and development program 
will be felt this year with greater benefits apparent 
in 1954. This aggressive program will strengthen our 
position and establish a sound, broad base for prog- 
ress in the years ahead. 


( aga 


Benzene Hexachloride it 
Terre Haute, Ind. Terre henge es 


| an : 65 Millions 
Ree Terre Haute, Ind. 60 of 
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Dixie iene \e HE 50 


Sterlington, La. 


neon Center 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Riboflavin 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vitamin 
Feed Supplements 
Peoria, Ill 
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- THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
~ weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
w store sales) 
.. - 5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 


- Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
- ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision. * 






















































































































































































FORECAST 


by B. C. FORBES 





Sensible move to 


CovERNMENT controls always, every- 
where, have proved woefully costly to 
taxpayers. You, I, every citizen, saddled 
with Federal taxation has learned this 
painfully. Heinous waste has been ram- 
pant for years. 

Just one example among miserably 
many: Washington reached out and 
purchased countless thousands of tons, 
carloads, of potatoes at dizzy prices; 
then turned round and disposed of 
what was not allowed to rot, at half-a- 
cent-a-pound. 

To woo the farm vote, the Demo- 
cratic Administration lavishly poured 
out hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of dollars for what was euphemistically 
“ “supporting agricultural prod- 
ucts, 

That political maneuvering worked 
successfully yotewise for years — re- 
elected and re-elected Roosevelt, once 
elected Truman. 

But badly burned taxpayers finally 
tebelled last November. ’ 

Today the land resounds with talk, 


am 


save taxpayers 


with more or less vague suggestions of 
how to slash the cost of Federal govern- 
ment by globular millions, billions, of 
dollars. 

Those of us who have reached ma- 
ture age have realistically learned that 
to save billions it is necessary to begin 
by seriously studying how to save pen- 
nies, dollars, hundreds, thousands. 

One bit of news, not world-shaking 
in itself but encouraging, comes from 
Washington. The National Association 
of Food Chains announces that a group 
of 24 leading farm and retail food off- 
cials are launching a program designed 
to dispose of awkward farm surpluses 
in the marketplace without cost to us 
taxpayers. 

One breathtaking figure: The Gov- 
ernment had to lend more than $1,- 
500,000,000 on 1952 crops of wheat, 
cotton and corn to bolster prices at 
90% of parity. 

Another: It also, during the year 
ended January 31, increased its invest- 
ment in commodities stored under farm 








118 


105 


100 


price support from $1,953,761,000 to 
$2,912,719,000. 

The new plan has been unanimously 
approved by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange, 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives (once headed by today’s Secre- 
tary of Commerce Ezra T. Benson), the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
in addition to the National Association 
of Food Chains. 

The whole idea seems to be based 
on commonsense. 

The program includes national sales 
campaigns to induce consumers to buy 
plentiful foods which threaten other- 
wise to pile up frightsome surpluses. 
Farmers will sound warning whenever 
gluts loom. All food distributors would, 
under this scheme, alert housewives 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as to what are currently the 
“best buys.” 

This sane, practical program may 
not save the Federal Government, you 
and me, billions of dollars; but it is one 
of an increasing number of straws 
which shows that the wind at Wash- 
ington is blowing towards studied econ- 
omy. 

Remember, “Many littles mak a 
muckle.” 





"Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


March ’52— April May June July Aug. Sept. 

Production, Cosdedevosede 118.9 116.8 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 

Employment ache Rie ae + 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 

Seay Resescudh chee nee cte 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 

Bak Dag 98.7 97.2 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 
ne aes 128.3 125.4 





Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 53 Feb. ’53 
122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 
109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 
103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 
108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 


132.2 135.8 
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Special FREE offer—Act Now! 





CURRENTLY there are 
400 active stocks on Bab- 
son’s master Switch list. 
As a get acquainted offer— 
and for a limited time only, 
BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it, 
a switch list of 50 common 
stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on it! 


Babson’s 7-Stock Check 
You may send us a list of 7 stocks 
you own or intend to buy. We will 
check these stocks and tell you 
whether Babson clients have been 
advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so play safe and 
ACT NOW to get your 

(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 

(2) Babson's 7-Stock Check 


WRITE TODAY to Dept. F-125 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








quissise eee ReEERy 
UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises)s WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
. by Sidney Fried 


Phe LP EL PEL EL EE EY 


profitable purchase and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. or send for 
S& free descriptive folder. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





HERE ARE some data on several stocks 
which I consider attractive for long- 
pull holding, from the standpoint of 
dividend-income as well as apprecia- 
tion: Fruehauf Trailer is the largest 
domestic producer of truck trailers in a 
wide variety of sizes and types, includ- 
ing van, refrigerator, tank, carry-all, 
and light delivery. Capitalization con- 
sists of $16,000,000 long-term debt, 
112,200 shares of $4 preferred stock, 
and 1,459,000 shares of common stock. 
As of last September, net working cap- 
ital amounted to $42,600,000. Earn- 
ings for 1952 are estimated at $3.75 
per share, compared with $3.94 in 
1951. A gain is expected this year. 
Current dividend rate is $2, so that the 
stock yields 7.7% at its present price 
of $26. The stock has done very little 
during the last two years, holding in 
a narrow range between $1 and 23. 
It seems to me that the long-term 
growth possibilities for this company 
are good. 

Combustion-Engineering-Superheater 
manufactures steam-generating equip- 
ment for public utilities, and industrial 
users, as well as for municipalities and 
federal and state governments. Is also 
actively engaged in atomic energy 
development projects, including the 
manufacture of components for atomic 
power plants and atomic submarines. 
Whenever nuclear fuel as a source of 
power is capable of competing with 
common fuels, this company will be in 
a position to supply major components 
of the equipment required. Capitaliza- 
tion consists of 965,000 shares of stock; 
$10 million funded debt. At the end 
of December 31, 1952, current assets 
amounted to $88.4 million, and current 
liabilities to $39.6 million; leaving net 
working capital of $48.8 million, or 
$40 per share on the common stock, 
after deducting all prior obligations. 
Present price of stock, $434; dividend 
$3; yield 6.8%. I believe the earnings 
outlook warrants expectation that the 
dividend might be increased. The com- 
pany has a large backlog of unfilled 
orders—$213.9 million on March 12, 
1953. After reaching a high of 45% in 
the early part of 1951, the stock fluc- 
tuated between that price and 37, with 
small volume. Recently, it advanced to 
46, or slightly above the previous high. 
My guess is that there is a good chance 
of a $20 rise in the price of this stock 
during the coming years. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway pre- 
ferred stock, now around $72, yields 
7% on its $5 dividend. This railroad 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Attractive long-pull stocks 


was thoroughly reorganized several 
years ago, and has been doing wel] 
since. Indeed, earnings have been sub- 
stantial on the common stock (into 
which it is convertible, two shares of 
common for one of preferred) , amount. 
ing to $6.36 last year. The common is 
now around 30, yielding 8.3% on its 
$2.50 dividend, which could conceiy. 
ably be increased to $3 next year, Ob- 
viously, with excellent chances of ap- 
preciation in the common stock, the 
preferred looks decidedly attractive, 
(It was previously recommended here 
some time ago, around 60, but J stil] 
favor it). 

Pacific Finance, now 28, yielding 7% 
on its $2 dividend, continues attractive 
for long-pull holding. The company is 
the largest financing company on the 
Pacific coast, gross business last year 
amounting to $431 million. The com- 
pany is controlled by Lockheed Air 
craft. As far as can be forseen, the 
company should continue to grow, with 
a dividend increase from time to time. 
(This stock was previously recom- 
mended here in the low 20s). 

Almost every investor thinks of buy- 
ing certain favored stocks at an attrac- 
tive price. There are two stocks, old 
favorites of mine, which I think are 
especially attractive if available about 
10 per cent under their recent lows. 
I suggest to readers that they consider 
their purchase if they decline to the 











PEACE TALK OR WAR TALK 


Your stock's 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Chrysler Philco Bridge Brass 
Goodyear Zenith Nat Acme 
Kennecott Phila Elec West Auto S 
Comb Eng S Stok V Camp Otis Elev 
Pitt Cons C Pitt Steel St Jos Lead 
Sherwin Wms Grt NI Ore Food Fair St 
Cons Cigar Tim Det Axle Wheeling St 
Gen Pub Ut City Products Del L & WR 
Greyhound Am Car &Fdy US Plywood 
Oliver Corp North Pac Ry Am Seating 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and masy 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for serie 
F-42. Or send only $5 for series F-42 and four. 
week Trial Subscription, including usique MARKE? 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide —_ side 
active issues, plus Booklet “A New Look 

the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, ™ 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N.Y: 


Forbes 
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Announcement... 


The Oil Statistics Co., Inc., of Babson Park, 
Mass., announces a new service entitled — 


“CANADIAN OIL REPORTS” 


or 30 years, since 1923, the Oil 

Statistics Co., Inc., of Babson 
Park, Mass., has published the 
OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN. 

In this OIL STATISTICS BUL- 
LETIN we have advised investors 
on how to make profits in oil 
stocks. The stocks covered have 
been about 70% U. S. oils and 30% 
world-wide oils, including Canada. 
We shall continue to publish the 
OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN. 
It will continue to include a fair 
coverage of Canadian oils. 

Now, because the Canadian Oil 
Basin holds such great promise of 
oil stock profits, we have added a 
service exclusively devoted to 
Canadian oil stocks. This is entitled 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS. 


Great Growth and Great Fortunes 
In The Past 30 Years 
In The Great Texas Oil Basin 


In our 30 years we have seen 
great things happen to the giant oil 
industry, particularly in the far- 
spread Oklahoma and Texas Oil 
Basins. 

We have seen _ consolidations, 
mergers, absorptions and spectacu- 
lar growth. We have seen Texon 
Oil and Land sell at 30¢, soar to 


$23 and, in 1948, be consolidated 
into Continental Oil. We have seen 
Creole Pet. sell at 154 and, without 
being absorbed by Standard of 
N. J., go to a high of 81. 

e have seen the “small” 
Vacuum Oil, after rising sensation- 
ally, become part of the world-wide 
Socony Vacuum. We have seen 
Barnsdall Oil “disappear” through 
sale and in the process saw Atlas 
Corp. make $12,400,000 profit on 
one “play” in its stock. 

We have seen Amerada, through 
the oil-discovery wizardry of E. L. 
DeGolyer and Alfred Jacobsen be- 
come the stock with the greatest 
dollar value in the portfolio of the 
158 leading investment trusts. 
(And, incidentally, both DeGolyer 
and Jacobsen are now operating in 
the Canadian Oil Basin.) : 


Perhaps Greater Growth And For- 
tunes In The Next Few Years 
In The Great Canadian Oil Basin 


The new CANADIAN OIL RE- 
PORTS deal exclusively with 
Canadian Oil and Gas Stocks. 
Canadian oils, we believe, are al- 
most the perfect money-making 
media, with sound counsel, for in- 
vestors and speculators. 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICED 


As you search for greater stock gains, we think it would be very profitable for you 
to see both the regular OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN and the new CANA- 
DIAN OIL REPORTS and.also the new Special Report on “83 CANADIAN 
OILS SELLING UNDER $20”. Because of this we make the special introductory 


offer outlined below of a copy of all three for only $2. 


1) The current OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN—deal- 
ing with profits in U. S. and world oil stocks. 
2) The latest issue of the new CANADIAN OIL 
REPORTS — dealing exclusively with profits 


in Canadian oils. 


Here is a tremendous basin of 
oil; probably 590,000 sq. miles, 
against 253,000 in Texas. The politi- 
cal climate is favorable. There are 
400 companies scrambling for un- 
told reserves of oil. 

Some will be frauds; some will 
fail; some will struggle along, get- 
ting nowhere. Some will be bought, 
consolidated or merged. And some 
will grow into perhaps the 10 to 15 
Great Canadian Oils of the future; 
oils that may rival such U. S. giants 
as Jersey, Gulf and Texas. 


Special Report On ‘‘83 
Canadian Oils Selling Under $20” 
13 SWITCHES — 49 HOLDS 
21 BUYS 


This Report is the result of a 
four-year intensive study of Cana- 
dian oil and gas stocks. It gives 
you the broad Canadian oil profit 
picture. But, better yet, here is the 
up-to-the-minute news, the share 
value of reserves, the outlook, and 
our rating on 83 low-priced Cana- 
dian oils. Note the 21 stocks — all 
under $17 — rated “BUY’’. These 
21 “BUYS” should be leaders. 
This first-of-its-kind Special Report 
comes to you at no extra cost with 
the low-priced offer below. 


OFFER 


3) And our newly-enlarged, revised Special 
Report on “83 Canadian Oils Selling Under 
$20”. Of the total 13 are rated SWITCH; 
49 HOLD; and 21 are rated BUY. This should 


be a MUST—a gold mine for oil profits. 


We have devoted most of this space to oil stocks. Actually, the Canadian gas and pipe line 
stocks may well be among the most profitable stocks, both short term and long term. 
Incidentally, we expect a ‘‘summer play” in these stocks. In your current issue of the 
CANADIAN OIL REPORTS, you will find a review of the Canadian gas situation, with a 
write-up on one very favorably-situated Canadian gas stock. Send the coupon below. 


Incorporated in 1923, Oil Statistics Co., Inc. 
has for more than a quarter century served a 
nation-wide group of Oil Companies and Oil 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 


BABSON PARK, MASS. 


TO: OIL STATISTICS CO., INC., Babson Park, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send me the current copy of both your OIL 
STATISTICS BULLETIN and your new CANADIAN OIL REPORTS. 


Also include your new Special Report on “83 CANADIAN STOCKS 
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Bees * 


In order to meet the increased requirements of its present customers and also to 
bring the advantages of natural gas to many new communities, Southern Natural 
Gas Company is currently carrying out the largest construction project in its 
history. Upon completion of this $75,000,000 expansion program, now scheduled 
for 1954, the Company will have a delivery capacity of over one billion cubic 
feet of gas per day. Thus natural gas continues to play a leading role in acceler- 
ating the progress of The Industrial Southeast—America’s fastest growing in- 


dustrial area. 


The 1952 Annual Report of Southern Natural Gas Company has just been 
mailed to over 13,500 stockholders in the 48 states and several foreign countries. 
Highlights of the year, in which new records were set for operating revenues 
and dividends paid, are given in the accompanying table which also lists com- 
parative figures for preceding years. If you would like a complete copy of the 
Report, please address the Secretary at the address given below. 


Five Year Review 








Gross Revenues 

Net Income 

Book Value per Share 
Net Income per Share 
Shares Outstanding 
Cash Dividends Paid 
Dividends Paid per Share 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 





$126,051,234 
40,185,607 
7,363,710 
$14.07" — 
$ 2.15* 
3,422,010* 

$ 4,533,997 
$1.32%* 





CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, Chairman 
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$111,902,633 
36,147,111 
7,325,901 
$25.86 
$ 4.28 
1,711,005 
$ 4,277,291 
$ 2.50 





1950 


$99,249,660 
27,792,066 
5,338,214 
$23.19 
$ 3.43 
1,555,459 
$ 3,344,095 
$ 2.15 


*Reflects shore-for-share distribution 








1949 °1948 
$76,733,265 | $72,133,336 
23,186,808 | 18,474,747 
4,472,673 | 4,002,599 
$21.21 $19.93 
$ 2.88 $ 2.84 
1,555,459 | 1,409,212 
$ 2,967,358 | $ 2,466,028 
$ 2.00 $ 1.75 
B SOUTHERN 
;NATURAL 
GAS 





COMPANY 


Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 















Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? 


Guess. Why not 


scriptive literature. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Write for de- 
Tri-State 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 


Offset 








INVESTMENT CO. 
OF AMERICA 


Stock Purchase Warrants 


Each warrant is a perpetual right 
to buy 5.485 shares of Common 


Stock at $20.9664 per share. 


Common Stock has a liquidating 
value of about $12.25 per share. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


B. S. LICHENSTEIN & Co. 


99 WALL STRRET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 











95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 


levels stated. They are two leading 
sugar stocks, data on which follows: 

American Sugar Refining is the 
largest company in its field; also owns 
sugar plantations in Cuba. Financia] 
condition is strong, net working capital 
at the end of 1952 amounting to $33.7 
million. Capitalization consists of 445,. 
000 shares of $7 preferred stock, and 
450,000 shares of common stock. Eam- 
ings during the last six years averaged 
$12 per share, and for last year were 
$10 a share. Two years ago, the stock 
reached a high of 73, and has since 
declined to around 51. At its present 
price around 55, the yield is 7.8% on 
its $4 dividend. Should this stock de- 
cline to about 45, I would consider it 
a very desirable purchase. 

South Porto Rico Sugar has always 
been one of the best earners and divi- 
dend-payers in the sugar group. It is 
a holding company which, through its 
subsidiaries, is the largest producer of 
sugar in both Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo. Company’s sugar is sold in 
the world market, with the largest per- 
centage going to the United States and 
Great Britain. Capitalization is small, 
consisting of 200,000 shares of $2 pre- 
ferred stock, and 745,000 shares of 
common stock. Earnings for the last 
seven years averaged about $8.50 per 
share; last year (fiscal year ends Sep- 
tember 30), earnings were $7.83, and 
a dividend of $4 was paid. The range 
of the stock during the last two years 
has been almost identical with Amer- 
ican Sugar, 73 to 48. Now 49. Ona 
further decline to around 48, this stock 
should be very attractive. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on reques.. 








INVEST $4.50 


To get and keep “in the know” on the over-the 
counter act SB market, largest and fastest 
growing U. S. investment market. Invest only 
$4.50 to receive full year subscription to OVER 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A 
pocket-size monthly, OSCR is packed with i 
dispensable but hard-to-find investment informa- 
tion. Regular features include earnings, divi- 
dends, prices of hundreds of companies. A 
details on new products, facilities, merges, 
financing. Other departments include _Initia 
Public Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mu 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Liter 
ture Service to bring you top-flight broker t 
ports on special situations. 
Please send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE- COU NTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


ept. 11, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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Improve Your 
Market Timing 


Send for free current market reports F-103 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVIC 


archmont, New York 
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AND WHEN YOU BUY 
THESE TEN COMMON STOCKS 


. . remember that they are selected for our clients with all the care demanded by such a 
responsibility, This consists of a minute study of the market segment to which each belongs, a 
great sifting of the prewar and postwar record of each, a comparison with many others which look 
so good but which will not perform as well, and a considered judgment as to our position in the 
major trend. Our prices are set at the most advantageous level based both on short-swing technical 

= conditions and the particular individual cyclical behavior of the issues. _ 


These, then, are the ten stocks which our own clients will be buying. As a 
cordial introduction to our type of client responsibility, we want YOU to 








buy these stocks under the same conditions . . , conditions we consider ideal. — 
1. Rich in Cash and Brains must be the 6. So You Like Television but we doubt if 
brief analysis of this great company in Canada. Divi- you are a stockholder in one of the finest television 
dend disbursements in 1948-1951 took only % earnings. companies of them all. Its 1951 dividend almost equaled 
The cash on hand, exactly equals 4 times dividend the value of the old corporation seven years ago. The 
needs. This great Corporation is strongly recommended. present income yield is a very satisfactory 6.7%. It is 


a substitute price ratio of 17.34 or 51 for practically any 
2. Spectacular Laboratory Research flows stock on the New York Stock Exchange today in our 
constantly from this great pharmacy company whose opinion. : . 
1951 earnings were 4 times the earning power of 1941, 7. The Light Under the Bushel. This great 


on assets only 40% larger. Both finance and research plane builder had lagged behind in market affairs but its 
are at top levels in this great pharmacy company. assets are triple those of 1938. Its earning power is 


S quadruple those for 1938 and new high earnings for 
3. Lending Money at Great Rates, this 1951 slightly exceed war earnings. 


great banking corporation really knows how to get the 8. The Greatest Builder in the United 
profits. Its new profit on each million dollars loaned is 


25% greater than the net profit on a million dollars States. This company has built more effective units 
loaned by a great New York City bank. This rich for an expanding America than any other builder. We 
ability rewards investors by a 6.6 yield on a stock that recommend it chiefly because of its yield at 8.3 and be- 
covers its dividend two fold every year. cause of the rewarding integrity of this great New York 


listed stock. 


4, Did You Say Glass? This company among 9, Old Line Agricultural Company on the 
a thousand other things produces glass cloth and threshold of the richest demand for farm mechaniza- 
doubled its 1950 earnings in 1951 when it gave in divi- tion has static capitalization of which 6-year earnings 
dends a sum equal to the total assets in 1940. This equal total assets. Stockholders received about half of 


promising glass company will yield you more than 5.8% all earnings. Today this company is financially stronger 
at our set price. 


than ever. 

5. An Undervalued Chemical Stock which 10. The Epitome of American Mechan- 
has been snoozing but one which sold products in 1951, ical Genius runs this company which has been 
about ten times as much as in 1941 on facilities only established long enough to get the full fruit of the great 
30% larger. Manufactures one of the most vital chem- discoveries and mechanisms of the present era. Assets 
icals known to man, and quite irreplaceable by syn- at work are almost three times as great as in 1932. The 
thetics. It yields 5.8% on stabilized dividends and present earnings at record rates are practically 5 times 
should be bought at our price. as great as the year 1938. 








— The securities described above will be named as official recommendations to TILLMAN SURVEY ee | 
CLIENTS on May 18, when exact buying prices will be set for each. The many stocks for 

which these 10 selections are adequate substitutes will be definitely rechecked at that date. THE 
TILLMAN SURVEY BULLETIN of May 18 containing these recommendations will be 

sent to FORBES readers for only $1. Merely clip and mail coupon below. 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS AT WORK THE AMERICAN WAY 


The only thing left now for our analyst is to set prices to average 
BUYING about $31.00. This is done by careful behavior-scrutiny up to the 
; very moment of printing the May 18 bulletin. 
We not only give specific YIELDING ABOUT 5.9% ON AVERAGE 
dollar BUYING prices for 
each of the 10 “rally-stocks” A SPECIAL SELECTION OF 


but = — own fore- 
cast t t in 
Be Routt Tuumalluavey 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION STREET — PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SEND ONLY $1 Write to us for the new investment copy of the Tillman Survey. 
It contains the above stock selections. Whether your name is on 
our list or not a NEW REQUEST is required to get this list of stocks 


SE and the new investment survey looking into 1953. IN ADDITION 
NTLEMEN: PLEASE MAIL ME THE ABOVE BULLETIN. bi sig igh es 


aera rater mh peepee een caren! ae Ee eae ne ae, ee eee stocks in our various “averages.” 
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ADDRESS US AT 120 UNION ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
TET A SE RREEATOREN SS hmm 


April 15, 1953 ° 55 
































SHOULD EARN MORE NOW 


Set your sights for CAPITAL GAINS 





Suppose you could receive investment 
advice in the form of BUY and SELL 
signals .. . in other words, investment 
advice only when you need it? 

That’s exactly what TRENDway offers 

. investment advice on a piecework 
basis. And we’re ready to prove how valu- 
able this information can be if you'll take 
this convincing BUY-SELL test. 


Here’s TRENDway’s BUY-SELL test: 


NOW: We'll send you weekly bulle- 
tins for 3 weeks that will specifi- 
cally tell you the market's trend 
directions at the present time. 


THEN: We'll make your reservation 
to be notified when the next 
“worthwhile” change of trend di- 
rection is indicated. Since changes 
usually are several months apart, 
we'll also send you a mcnthly re- 
port until a trend change occurs. 
Then, at the change indication, 
you will receive complete infor- 
mation by Special Delivery Air- 
mail. 

ALL THIS .. . 3-week trial service, 

monthly bulletins for duration of 

BUY-SELL test, plus notification 

when “worthwhile” trend change 

-occurs. 

















® PAID ON 
=% 





by Insured Savings and Loan Associations. Each 
account INSURED UP TO $10,000. For all types 
of Individual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, and Insurance company ac- 
counts. Preferred for Pension, Estate, Trust & 
Escrow Funds, ete. No charge for our services. 
Ask for Confidential Report #357 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 


Dept. B-58, 53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
































RIDE TO A PROFIT 
AN WHEAT FUTURES! 


Be in the market all the time and on the right ; 


side for the long movements up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28'4c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY COMPANY 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





PossiBiLity of a truce in Korea brought 
the reaction that had been foresha- 
dowed by the technical performance of 
the market during February and 
March. The fact that an unfavorable 
relationship between higher grade and 
secondary issues had been visible for a 
number of weeks suggests that de- 
velopments in Korea may well have 
been the last straw rather than the 
primary reason for the decline. 

Certainly the relatively disappoint- 
ing performance of a number of impor- 
tant groups, including autos, chemicals, 
drugs, oils, radio-televisions and tex- 
tiles, gave the market the appearance 
of being somewhat concerned about 
domestic consumer demand. Under 
these conditions it seems logical to 
conclude that any serious threat to 
Government demand for armaments 
represented just a little more than a 
technically vulnerable market was able 
to take. 

However, the problem of the inter- 
mediate and longer-range trends of the 
market are probably now closely con- 
nected with what finally happens in 
Korea. In this connection it may prove 
helpful to keep in mind the past his- 
tory of the market which shows that 
it has always more than made up for 
any short-term or intermediate reaction 
that resulted from fear of peace. 

In April, 1865, the end of the Civil 
War resulted in a quick decline 
amounting to 11.5 per cent in the 
monthly average of an index of rail 
stocks. From the April low, however, 
there was a recovery that lasted 18 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


History of “‘peace’’ markets 


months and amounted to 23 per cent 
by October, 1866. 

Termination of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War brought a decline of 15.4 per 
cent in the D-J industrial average 
within a period of eight weeks, fol- 
lowed over the next six months by an 
advance that amounted to 50 per cent. 

The decline that accompanied the 
Armistice in World War I was 11 per 
cent. Most of this loss .was accounted 
for in less than one month, but the 
market then spent two more months 
around the lows before starting the 
advance in 1919 that added 50 per 
cent to the average in nine months, 

In 1945 between VE-Day and Vj- 
Day the industrial average staged a 
decline that from closing high to low 
was only 4.8 per cent. The decline in 
the rail average, however, amounted 
to 18.4 per cent. This June to August 
reaction in 1945 was followed by the 
big postwar celebration that by the 
end of January, 1946 carried the in- 
dustrial average up 28 per cent and 
the rails 32 per cent. 

Historical probabilities mentioned in 
the Market Outlook did not work out 
too well for the months preceding and 
following the Presidential election. In 
the present situation it will be interest: 
ing in the event of peace to see whether 
the market will be able to manage 4 
big celebration in keeping with past 
probabilities. Such a celebration would 
permit the market to follow the popu: 
lar pattern of the year-end forecasts 
calling for substantial new bull market 
highs in 1953. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Twenty-Five Year 342% Debentures 
Dated April 1, 1953 Due April 1, 1978 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 





Price 99% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. enitamey otiacncdes- yal & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 






April 1, 1958. 














April 15, 1953 




















(THINGS ARE 


HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 








: SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 


® 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


. 

e Gentlemen: | enclose $10.00 for which you are te 
® send me your Weekly Market Survey for {2 weeks, 
= plus profit-taking points on any stecks 

e hold among the 420 that you follow. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained from 
Investment Dealers or 2531 Russ Building, 

n Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


New international trends are favorable to stocks 


ANTICIPATION of a collapse in the 
American economy as a result of the 
possible end of the fighting in Korea 
is just as silly in New York as it is in 
Moscow. If the Soviet peace offensive 
proves anything, it is that America can 
“take it” and Russia can’t. 

Should there be peace in Korea, the 
American rearmament program may be 
cut back, but it won’t be abandoned. 
It has been too successful in attaining 
its objectives, and in enabling America 
to negotiate from strength rather than 
from weakness. The man in the White 
House has enough military background 
to understand that this country, with 
all of its international responsibilities, 
can’t afford to collapse its might as it 
did after World War I and after World 
War II. It is rather early to talk in 
terms of percentages, and percentages 
will be different in the various phases 
of the program, but an overall arma- 
ment cutback of 20% to 30% might be 
a good guess. That still will leave us 
with a huge new armament industry. 

Don’t overlook the tax reduction sig- 
nificance of an armistice in Korea. Re- 
duced expenditure probably would tip 
the scales just enough to balance the 
budget (on a cash basis, at least), and 
enable Congress to let the Excess 
Profits Tax expire on June 30 on sched- 
ule. Jt might even permit a token 
reduction in personal income taxes. 
That would be confidence-creating. It 
would serve to offset, psychologically, 















all Chemical’s helpful new booklet, 

“When to Retire,” tells—among 
many other facts—the ways corpora- 
tions can help employees view retirement without fear, the five 
factors governing retirement age, and how to achieve flexibility 
under a determined retirement policy. Write for Booklet F 
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Founded 1824 


Pension Trust Department 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 15 








the probability of a decline in pretax 
earnings and a decline in the FRB 
Index of Production. 

For the better aircraft companies, 
any decline in pretax earnings would 
be softened by the tax cushion outlined 
in this column in the previous issue. 
Most of the aircraft companies are in 
high EPT brackets, so when earnings 
decline, the Government (through 
lower taxes) absorbs the lion’s share of 
the decrease in profits. Look back at 
the last issue’s column and see what 
happened last year in the operation of 
the tax cushion, especially in steel com- 
pany earnings. 

If stocks were high, and if the mar- 
ket had sustained a wide advance just 
recently, prices would be much more 
vulnerable than they are. Actually, the 
average “good” stock is selling at about 
11% times earnings to return 54% and 
at prices far below the reproduction 
cost of the corporation in which it 
represents ownership. During the last 
20 months, the market has not done 
much, ranging between 255 and 295 
in the D-J Industrials. It has been an 
orderly, reasonable, selective and re- 
strained market rather than a wild and 
enthusiastic one. Technically, it is not 
too vulnerable. The “demand area” at 
around 272-277 may not hold, but 
there is a very strong floor at 255-265. 

No market commentator ever solves 
the problem of timing except by acci- 
dent, but it would be logical to expect 
stocks to do better when Congress gets 
around to act on tax reduction, which 
probably will be some time in June o 
July. It is a well-known fact, too, that 
the normal seasonal pattern of : the 
market calls for more favorable price 
performance after some time between 
June 1 and June 15 than in the two 
months immediately before those dates. 

This may be a good time to tak 
about the coming earnings statements 
for the first quarter, most of which will 
appear in the last half of April and 
the first week of May. The Steel In- 
dustry reports will be magnificent, 
probably even better than for the 
fourth quarter of 1952, and possibly 
much better than for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1953. Most Autom 
bile reports will be good too. N 
Kelvinator (22), which produced more 
than twice as many cars in the 
quarter of 1958 as in the first quartet 
of 1952, should be outstanding. It 
could show as much as $2 to $2.50 4 
share against $1.25 a share in 
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\ K [Est PENN Electric’s service area has rich deposits 
of bituminous coal, limestone, and rock salt— 


basic ingredients in modern industrial chemistry. To- 
gether with the area’s abundant water, these ele- 
mental substances are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the creation of new plastics, drugs, 
fuels, insecticides, and other products to nurture 
modern life in all its aspects. 

Industrial research laboratories of the area are the 
new frontier in the technology of coal, no longer only 
a fuel but the source of coal chemicals—building 
blocks for the future creations of the chemical 
industry. 

Industries thrive in West Penn Electric’s 29,000 


THE ~ square mile territory—in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia—where electric 

\ \ ot Pn n power and manpower are also plentiful, markets and 

suppliers are near and full transportation services are 

° available. 

Electric Comp any Our Area Development Department renders 
prompt assistance to manufacturers large and small 
seeking detailed information about plant sites. Write 
us about your requirements and receive a confidential 


report on where and how our small cities and towns 
can meet your needs. 
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50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company + The Potomac Edison Company «+ West Penn Power Company 
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REPORTS for 1952 
4 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ Sales in 1952 were the highest in the Company’s history. Earnings 
before taxes also were the highest ever recorded, but because of heavier 
taxes net income for the year was lower than in 1951. 

@ With the lifting of controls on critical metals scheduled for mid-1953, 
the company’s volume of business no longer will be limited by avail- 
ability of material. 


© Work is in progress to increase manufacturing facilities by 50%. 


FOUR-YEAR SUMMARY 











1949 1950 1951 1952 


$1,060,081 

720,000 

340,081 
1.54 


Earnings before taxes. . 
Taxes 

Net after taxes 

Per share 


$200,530 $745,475 $686,344 
200,530 
91 


250,000 
504,475 
2.28 


225,000 
461,344 
2.09 


Copy of complete report will be sent on request 
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JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. ¢ Geologists 
DEPT. FM-!, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send PETROLEUM OUTLOOK for 6 months. 
Name 
Company 
Street 
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State....... 
[—- Enclosed is check for $10 


[] Please bill me 
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December quarter. Studebaker will be 
relatively poor, probably under $1, 
against $2.05 a year ago, because of 
the late start on new models; but 
Studebaker should make up for this in 
the second and third quarters, and I 
continue to enthuse about the stock. 
Most of the Railroad earnings for the 
first quarter will be better than a year 
ago, especially the earnings of those 
roads which suffered from. strikes, 
floods and snows in early 1952. The 
Textile reports will be mixed, with the 
cottons better than the woolens and 
the rayons. There has been little 
improvement in the Rayon business in 
the first quarter, and the second quar- 
ter always is a “lost cause” even in a 
good year. The next time to hope for 
rayon improvement is early July when 
the fall selling season begins. The Air- 
craft, Machine Tool, Machinery and 
Utility first-quarter statements also 
should be good. The impact of earn- 
ings statements can be considerable in 
such a selective market—and the mar- 
ket remains highly selective. It was 
selective even after the unexpected 
news from Russia appeared. 

About all I can say about Pacific 
Western Oil's remarkable rise is that 
it is nice to be right, even if it is for 
the wrong reason. The new develop- 
ments in the Near East, which added 
some $90 million to the market ap- 
praisal of the company in two weeks, 
are “something added” to an already 
interesting situation. At recent prices, 
Pacific Western’s direct and indirect 
ownership of Skelly Oil and Tide 
Water Associated Oil was worth about 
$36 a share on PWO. This is in addi- 
tion to the values in the Near East and 
in the directly owned properties of the 
company itself. After such a sharp rise, 
the stock should sell off a little; but 
it is my opinion that Pacific Western 
Oil is a good stock to own. 

It seems to be as if the possibility of 
an armistice in Korea, because it im- 
proves the outlook for tax relief, is bull- 
ish rather than bearish on the Tobaccos. 
Issues like American Tobacco and Lig- 
gett ¢ Myers possess considerable 
quality and provide an excellent divi- 
dend return. 

I am impressed with the way in 
which Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc. (40) is building up the back- 
ground for a pronounced improvement 
in earning power both in the television 
broadcasting and in the equipment 
manufacturing divisions. This company 
has expanded importantly in the period 
in which it has been showing indif- 
ferent earnings. CBS looks like a real 
growth stock. 

Kentucky Utilities (19), paying $1, 
earning $1.65 a share and operating 
in the Blue Grass region, appeals to 
me as a most desirable utility to own. 
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There is a good possibility that the div- 
idend will be increased before the end 
of the year. 

Some people close to American Seat- 
ing think that the company will earn 
more than in the same quarter of 1952 
in every quarter this year. That will 
not be hard in the first half, as Amer- 
ican Seating did poorly in the first 
six months of last year. The stock seems 
to be well absorbed when offered. 

Some of the issues I especially like 
for good return and possible capital 
appreciation over a reasonable period 
are Otis Elevator, National Cash Regis- 
ter, Southern Pacific, Rock Island, 
Studebaker, Western Union and War- 
ren Petroleum. As less favorably yield- 
ing issues, I also like especially Motor- 
ola, Fansteel Metallurgical and West- 
em Maryland. The latter company 
could earn between $8 and $12 on the 
new stock this year. 

Instead of getting all upset about this 
market, I think the investor should keep 
on sawing wood. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 





Cyrus S. Ching, with 50 years of 
labor-management experience, and for 
five years director of Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, has organ- 
ized the industrial relations consulting 
fim of Cyrus §. Ching Associates, in 
Washington, D. C. 

John David Wright, elected presi- 
dent of Thompson Products, Inc., to 
succeed Frederick C. Crawford, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 

Edwin H. Walker, elected president 
of McKinnon Industries, Ltd., Canadian 
subsidiary of General Motors Corp. 

Thomas H. Mitchell, elected presi- 
dent of RCA Communications, Inc., a 
service of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

James L. Cromwell, elected a vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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FORECASTS — Stock, Grain or Cotton, each Now $90 
WEEKLY STOCK LETTER 3 Months. ..... 25 
WEEKLY COMMODITY LETTER 3 Months. ... 25 
TREWEEKLY COMMODITY LETTER 3 Months. . 45 
TECHNICAL BOOKS: 

45 Years In Wall Street (Stocks). 10 
Profits in Commodities........ 10 


For details on Services and Instruction 
Courses ask for FREE Booklet F-135 


W.D. GANN Research, Inc. 


JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, New York 
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Chooestors MUTUAL 
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Ofevestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at 
offices in 148 principal cities of the United 
States or from the national distributor and 
investment manager - 


Chuvestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
200 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


2 





Take your pick of 2 of these 
stocks under $5 --FREE 
with our special introductory offer 


Here are four little-known stocks that offer good prospects for appreciation on just a 
small investment. These are stocks that many investors neglect or overlook—stocks of 
HIGH GRADE companies that are well managed, have good earnings prospects, yet 
escape the usual public notice. We specialize in such low-priced stocks, give you 
professional analysis and opinion on stocks selling at $5.00 a share or under. 
For example: 


QO] LITTLE-KNOWN WARRANT ofarap- [] RAILROAD STOCK. Court decision 


idly expanding national mail-order can increase price of stock as much as 
chain. A promising situation offering 550% within the next four to eight 
unusual possibilities. SELLING UNDER$2. months. SELLING UNDER $4. 


0) AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURER. Large 
government backlog and potential earn- 
ing power make the common appear make this stock double within the year. 
deeply undervalued. SELLING UNDER $3. SELLING UNDER $2. 


2 FREE REPORTS with SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: You can get ANY 
TWO of the four confidential reports described above, FREE, with 1 month’s trial 
subscription at introductory rate of only $1.00. See for yourself how you may benefit 
from our recommended low-priced stocks on just a small investment. SEND ONLY 
$1.00 TODAY, with your two selections, to Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-4, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

I RRR 


(1) REFRIGERATION COMPANY. New 
products and better cost control can 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW 


STOCK ANALYSIS 





ABOUT YOUR 
Don’r attempt to rationalize the stock 


9 market. When a few weeks ago the Com- 


. munists showed signs of trigger hap- 
piness and shot down our ’planes, the 
market sold off, because the so-called 
cold war seemed to be getting hotter. 
More recently, when it seemed that 
truce talks in Korea were about to be 
resumed, stock prices declined even 
more sharply. You may think that this 
doesn’t make sense—but it does. 

The great multitude of investors, and 
speculators, whose combined judgment 
forms the trend of the market, like to 
think and plan ahead. Any new de- 
velopment the consequences of which 
are not immediately predictable, tends 
to be an upsetting factor. It throws the 
market out of its groove; it creates un- 
certainties and doubts. “If in doubt, 
sell!”—and that is exactly what people 
have been doing. 

Perhaps they are right, but most 
probably events will prove them to be 
wrong. The stock market broke badly 
—more than 30 points—in June, 1950, 
when. the war broke out in Korea. Sub- 
sequently, however, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average advanced a full 
100 points. No one knows for sure 


Are you holding stocks that are RATED 
“speculative”, or “high-grade invest- 
ment”? Better find out. 


If you return “ad” and $2 for next five 
weekly copies FINANCIAL WORLD, 
you will also receive our valuable 64- 
page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks”. Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING 
on each stock (whether high-grade or 
low) so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to 
dispose of any stocks you now own. 


You will also receive “A Low-Priced 
Stock Guide”, with revealing comment 
on prospects of 117 N.Y.S.E. stocks 
recently selling below $10 a share; “98 
Long-Term Dividend Payers” that Never 
Showed a Deficit and Never Missed a 
Dividend in 25 to 101 years; and “TEN 
RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL INVEST- 
ING”. Or, send $20 for yearly subscrip- 
tion ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service. Money 
Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











HOW YOUR MONEY CAN GROW 
WITH CANADA'S BIG BOOM 


Canada, the new frontier, is alive with money-making opportunities because of oil and 
uranium discoveries, phenomenal industrial and mining expansion and reduced taxes. Some 
low-priced speculative issues have advanced 500% and more—but millions have been lost 
by Americans who bought highly speculative or spurious Canadian stocks. To help safe- 
guard investors; DUVAL’S New CANADIAN CONSENSUS has prepared a report on 


16 CANADIAN GROWTH STOCKS 


All traded on New York Stock Exchange or American Stock Exchange 


Some of these oils, mines and industrials, etc., may offer golden opportunities for amass- 
ing capital gains right now with the protection of being dealt in on one of the 2 largest 
U.S. Exchange whose requirements have been met. Three are selling below $5, seven at 
$5 to $10. Twelve pay dividends and yield up to 10%. Certain of these are highly specula- 
tive. A number of these Canadian companies may be on the threshold of the same tre- 
mendous growth that built many of America’s big fortunes. 


TWO Specially Favored NOW 


Two of these Canadian stocks, one under $5, are picked for big rise. 
To introduce DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS with the pooled advice of leading 
Canadian industrialists, bankers and investment experts, we offer you Report on 16 Low- 


Priced Canadian Growth Stocks for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription. Fill 
in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today with $1. 


DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS 


Dept. DC-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “16 Low-Priced Canadian Growth Stocks” including TWO 
Specially Favored NOW with FREE 4 weeks’ service. New Subscribers only. 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Peace is bullish 


whether peace is coming to Korea, 
whether Russia’s seemingly more con- 
ciliatory attitude might lead to a gen- 
uine effort to find a way to peaceful 
co-existence of the two Worlds. 

It is not a pleasant thought that 
there are people who believe that 
peace would be bad for business. From 
every point of view this attitude is 
stupid and shortsighted. How can we, 
as a nation, derive a material benefit 
from spending something like 25% of 
our effort to keep our men in uniform 
and to manufacture airplanes and tanks 
and bombs which do not contribute to 
the improvement of our living stan- 
dard? I cannot visualize anything more 
“bullish” than real peace. 

If political development should per- 
mit us to reduce the present frightful 
annual bill for military expenditures, it 
will require a readjustment of our eco- 
nomy, an adjustment of possibly major 
proportions. The fact that we are al- 
ready producing all the cars and 
homes and clothes and _ refrigerators 
and what not that people can afford to 
buy, has led many to the erroneous 
belief that the market is saturated with 
goods. 

Saturation, however, is something 
very relative. Our prolific facilities have 
enabled us to rearm at a rapid pace 
and to live well at the same time. Cut 
out or reduce rearmament and we can, 
of course, devote our entire productive 
capacity and manpower to provide 
more goods and services for better liv- 
ing. And we can afford them, because 
we won't have to hand a big slice of 
our income over to the Government as 
taxes. 

To be sure, there will be problems 
for some industries which are now et- 
gaged primarily in war work. It may 
be quite painful for those directly 


HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
CAN SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR | 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scien- 
tific stop-loss protection is given with 
every trading recommendation. Weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams con- 
tain reliable information on every fu- 
tures market in the U. S. and Canada. 
Current bulletins sent on request with- 
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COMMODITY TREND SERVIC 


30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y: 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 =_— 
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COMPANY OPERATIONS 


Gross OPERATING INCOME of Conti- 
nental Oil Company for the year 1952 
reached $397 million and was the 
highest in its history. However, net 
earnings for the year were adversely 
affected by higher costs of doing busi- 
ness and by lower sales prices for re- 
fined products, with the most severe 
reductions applying to the heavy fuel 
oils and to lubricating oils. The major 
factors contributing to higher operat- 
ing costs were the cost-of-living wage 
and salary increases granted to meet 
competitive standards, additions to per- 
sonnel needed to handle the Com- 
pany’s expanding activities, and rental 
payments on a greater number of acres 
held under oil leases. 


Continental’s capital expenditures 
during the last two years were at un- 
usually high levels. They amounted to 
$88.7 million in 1951 and $90.7 million 
in 1952, as compared with the 1950 
figure of $43.7 million. Many of the 
investments made in 1951 and 1952 
have not as yet reached their full earn- 
ing power. Examples are the Com- 
pany’s substantial investments in a 
wide spread of undeveloped acreage; 
in offshore properties, where operations 
have been virtually stopped; and in 
tefinery enlargements. not yet com- 
pleted. These investments and various 
other new projects should come into 
their own in the near future. 

Continental’s daily net crude oil pro- 
duction in 1952 averaged 113,442 
barrels and was down slightly from the 
1951 rate of 114,551 barrels. This 
ecline in the year’s average is attrib- 
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Total 

Per Share* 
Total 

Per Share* 
Capital Expenditures 


OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 
Refinery Runs 
Sales of Refined Products 


Dividends: 





utable to the material curtailment in 
production which occurred during the 
strikes of oil workers. There was a 
consistent increase in the Company’s 
production following the strikes to a 
record of 123,012 barrels daily in De- 
cember. The improved rates of produc- 
tion during the latter part of the year, 
however, were not quite sufficient to 
offset the abnormally low level which 
prevailed during the strike period. 

Crude oil reserves added through 
discoveries of new fields and additions 
to old fields are estimated to have been 
more than sufficient to offset with- 
drawals made during the year. 

The Company’s volume of sales of 
refined products for the year increased 
74% and reached a record high of 
1.97 billion gallons. .To meet the sales 
demand, the Company’s crude oil runs 
to stills were expanded and averaged 
during the year 110,156 barrels per day, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS — 1952-1951 


FINANCIAL 
Net Earnings: 


1952 1951 
$38,087,890 $41,292,692 
$3.91 $4.25 
$24,341,442 $24,291,418 
$2.50 $2.50 
$90,748,395 $88,747,961 
113,442 114,551 
110,156 102,123 
128,152 119,703 


* Earnings per share calculated on 9,716,916 shares outstanding at the end of 
1951, and 9,736,986 shares outstanding at the end of 1952. Dividends paid in 
1951 adjusted to reflect the share-for-share stock distribution made in June 1951. 





an increase of 7.9% over the previous 
record runs established in 1951. How- 
ever, the dollar value of sales, due to 
lower prices realized, went up only 
4.6% from $223.4 million in 1951 to 
$233.7 million in 1952. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


IN THE FACE OF possible deceleration in 
the rate of growth in demand, the oil 
industry will be confronted in 1953 
with the problem of utilizing its reserve 
producing and refining capacity in an 
orderly and effective manner. A sub- 
stantial decrease in exports can be 
expected inasmuch as production and 
refining capacities abroad are becoming 
adequate to meet foreign requirements. 
It is evident, therefore, that competition 
in the oil industry will be intensified 
and that a premium will be placed on 
efficient management and low operat- 
ing costs. 


Continental Oil Company 
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A copy of the 1952 Annual Report to stockholders, giving 
further information on the Company's operations, will be sent 
without charge upon request addressed to Continental Oil 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 





EXTRA DIVIDEND 


A5& stock dividend payable in “A” 
Common Stock will be paid May 15, 
1953, to “‘A” Common and Voting 
Common Stockholders of record 
April 14, 1953. Cash will be paid in 
lieu of fractional shares based on the 
last sale on the American Stock 
Exchange on April 14, 1953. 


CASH DIVIDENDS 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
May 18, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the ““A’’ Common and Vot- 
ing Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1953, to stockholders of 
record May 18, 1953. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration will be held at the principal 
office of the Company, No. 61 Broad- 
way, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, N. Y., at one o’clock p.m. (Day- 
light Saving Time), on Monday, April 
27, 1953, for the following purposes: 
(1) To elect directors for the ensuing 

year; 


(2) To take action upon a proposal 
that the stockholders approve an in- 
centive stock option plan and author- 
ize the Company to issue 150,000 
authorized but unissued shares of 
Common Stock of the Company for 
the purposes of said plan without 
first offering such shares to the 
holders of the Company’s outstand- 
ing stock for subscription; and 

(3) To transact such other business 
as may properly come before the 
Meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business March 19, 1953, will be 
entitled to vote at this Meeting. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 

W. C. KING, Secretary. 

Dated, March 19, 1953. 


























Elizabeth, N.J. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on March 24, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record April 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION j 





affected. But it needn’t cause a general 
slump in business, particularly not in 
an economy as resilient and flexible as 
ours. 

Perhaps I am indulging in wishful 
thinking. By the time this column 
appears in print, our hopes for peace 
may have been dashed once again. As 
this is being written, before Easter, the 
stock market is so jittery that it is hard 
to make specific recommendations. If 
the decline should extend further, some 
good investment stocks may become 
available at attractive prices. 

The investor should keep in mind 
that changes in our present economic 
structure will not take place overnight, 
regardless of the big headlines. A rap- 
prochement with Russia, if at all possi- 
ble, will be a very slow process. It will 
require a long time before faith in 
peace has been restored to a point 
where we can drastically reduce our 
armament effort. 

Meanwhile business will keep on 
going in high gear. On the basis of 
recent surveys on planned capital ex- 
penditures by business and consumers’ 
spending on cars, homes, etc., a very 
good first half of 1953 seems virtually 
assured. While many forecasters are 
reluctant to commit themselves beyond 
the middle of the year and while there 
is much talk about a tapering-off in 
business activity in the second half, 
such pessimistic forecasts are largely 
conjectural. 

Corporate earnings, which in the 
long run determine stock prices, will 
be good this year, ahead of 1952. How 
good remains to be seen, but there is 
still hope for some tax relief which, of 
course, would help a great deal, parti- 
cularly for companies penalized by EPT. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


874 cents per share on the First Pre- 
ferred Stock, for the period April 1, 
1953 to June 30, 1953, payable July 
1,' 1953 to stockholders of record at 
the close ef business June 15, 1953. 


Common Stock 
A dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Common Stock, payable May 25, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 17, 1953. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., April 3, 1953 
Mr CN 
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| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
| COMPANY 


| a)% - ) ltt 








Dividends of $1.10 a share on the | 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 1.3°% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
\ Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable May 1, 1953, to  stock- 
holders of record at the close of 





business on April 10, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. " 


| C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 22) cents per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable May 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
on at the close of business on April 10, 

oo. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 

VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 





March 25, 1953 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 





















THE COLUMBIA 
IRS) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 75, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1953. 


Dare Parker 
April 2, 1953 Secretary 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry te your company 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 


183. Propuction At Any AcE: Rela- 
tive nature of age is pointed out in con- 
nection with prevalent prejudices against 
older persons in industry. Chronological 
age need not correlate with physiological 
and psychological age. Efficiency studies 
show greater skill and judgment frequently 
compensate for reduction in speed. Book- 
let makes plea for hiring and firing on 
basis of individual merits (7 pages). 








184. OccupaTIONAL DisEAsEs ASSOCI- 
arep WirH THE IMPORTATION OF Raw 
Materiats: Briefly discusses specific 
source of various diseases generally con- 
tracted in the process of handling im- 
ported raw materials. It covers infections, 
dermatoses, pulmonary diseases and mis- 
cellaneous systemic diseases (5 pages). 


185. THe Peorte Versus INFLATION: 
Deals with various aspects of inflation: its 
essence, its underlying economic causes 
(disparity between incomes and supplies 
and inflationary expectations), and means 
of abatement (taxes, increased production, 
price stabilization, wage controls). Also 
includes brief treatment of inflationary 
trends since the outbreak of the Korean 
War. Teaching aids and bibliography for 
further reference are included for teachers 
in particular (86 pages). 


186. Betrer TeEacuinc WitH BETTER 
Toots: Morgan S. A. Reichner of the 
American Economic Foundation discusses 
development of a practical economic vo- 
cabulary for use in intra-plant education, 
successfully adapted by General Motors, 
Borg-Warner and Inland Steel Company. 
Programs are recommended for high school 
use (11 pages). 


187. “TuHreat To Our NATIONAL SE- 
curntry”: Addressing the CED Board of 
Trustees last fall, James B. Conant com- 
mented on our precarious international sit- 
uation. Pointed out the greatest threat lay 
“in the unwillingness of the American peo- 
ple to recognize the threats inherent in 

..”, as reflected in a makeshift military 
policy, failure to integrate our rearmament 
with that of other NATO nations and lack 


of long-range planning for economic se- 
curity, 


fs 









PHOTO CREDITS 


Front Cover: Forbes-Bob Hei- 
mann, 


Pace 28: Wide World (1). 
Page 34: Wide World. 
Pace 40: Wide World (1). 


Pace 42: Wide World (1). 
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The Joneses are our customers—thousands of homes 
and business establishments, prosperous farms, expand- 
ing industries. All require more and more electricity 
with each passing year. 

To keep ahead of their needs, the Ohio Edison 
system invested $41,748,225 last year . . . $197,000,000 
since World War Il. . . in power plants, lines and other 
facilities to serve a 9450 square mile area . . . and 
population of more than 1,600,000. 


Here's evidence of progress: In 1952 the Ohio 
Edison system was 


DOING MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER BEFORE... 
$101,382,504 consolidated operating revenue 

SELLING MORE ELECTRICITY THAN EVER... 
5,921 ,092,029 kilowatt hours 

SERVING MORE CUSTOMERS... 
545,162, an increase of 17,797 


REACHING AN ALL-TIME PEAK LOAD... 
1,214,800 kilowatts 


JOINING IN POWER SUPPLY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION . . . Member of 15-company group that 
will supply entire electric requirements of new 
atomic center under construction in Ohio. The con- 


tract calls for the largest single block of power in 
industrial history—1,800,000 kilowatts. 


The above information is from the Company’s annual report 
to its stockholders. For a copy of the report write L. |. Wells, 
Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: AKRON, OHIO 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE 









Our institutions were not devised to 
bring about uniformity of opinion; if 
they had been we might well abandon 
hope. It is important to remember, as 
has well been said, “the essential char- 
acteristic of true liberty is that under 
its shelter many different types of life 
and character and opinion and belief 
can develop unmolested and unob- 
structed.” 

—CHARLEs Evans HUuGHEs. 


All too much of the wage structure 
has been based on the time workers 
put in, rather than upon the product 
put out. The consumer dollar has no 
interest in how much time it buys— 
only in the character and quality of the 
product itself. 

—WHEELER MCMILLEN. 


A fellow who is always getting fed 
up with his job is apt to wind up 
hungry for one. —THE BELL RINGER. 


Real knowledge, like everything else 
of the highest value, is not to be ob- 
tained easily. It must be worked for, 
studied for, thought for, and, more 
than all, it must be prayed for. 

—THomMas ARNOLD. 


Are you willing to think? Consider 
carefully, for the answer to that ques- 
tion will largely determine your suc- 
cess or failure in life. If you would 
develop your judgment, use it. Exer- 
cise your power of judgment as often 
as you can, for the first rule of good 
judgment is practice. The functions 
of your mind, no less than the muscles 
of your body, receive their strength 
through repeated use. 

—Joun M. WIzson. 


Happiness is not in our circumstances 
but in ourselves. It is not something 
we see, like a rainbow, or feel, like the 
heat of a fire. Happiness is something 
we are. —JouN B. SHEERIN. 


Failures are few among people who 
have found a work they like enough to 
do it well. You invest money in your 
work; invest love in it too. Like your 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 


When we act upon the formula of 
“giving service” we seem to get what 
we want and we also get it for the 
other person, too. In the high art of 
serving others, workers sustain their 
morale, management keeps its custom- 
ers, and the nation prospers. One of 
the indisputable lessons of life is that 
we cannot get or keep anything for 
ourselves alone unless we also get it 
for others, too. 

—J. Ricnarp SNEED, D.D. 


We never know a greater character 
unless there is in ourselves something 
congenial to it. —CHANNING. 


To be content, if you do not have 
enough, is difficult, if you have too 
much, it’s impossible. 

—Typo GRAPHIC. 


The use we make of our fortune de- 
termines as to its sufficiency. A little is 
enough if used wisely, and too much if 
expended foolishly. —BOovEE. 


Like gluttony or drunkenness, hatred 
seems an agreeable vice when you 
practice it yourself, but disgusting when 
cbserved in others. —Wiu Irwin. 


Riches should be admitted into our 
houses, but not into our hearts; we may 
take them into our possession, but not 
into our affections. —CHARRON. 


The measure of a democracy is the 
measure of the freedom of its humblest 
citizen. —JoHN GALSWoRTHY. 


The deeper men go into life, the 
deeper is their conviction that this life 
is not -all. It is an “unfinished sym- 
phony.” A day may round out an in- 
sect’s life, and a bird or a beast needs 
no tomorrow. Not so with him who 
knows that he is related to God and 
has felt “the power of an endless life.” 

—HEnryY WaArD BEECHER. 


A man who seeks truth and loves it 
must be reckoned precious to any hu- 
man society. —FREDERICK THE Great. 


No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle and 
good, without the world being better 
for it, without somebody being helped 
and comforted by the very existence of 
that goodness. -- Brooks. 


Of all injustice, that is the greatest 
which goes under the name of law; 
and of all sorts of tyranny the forcing 
of the letter of the law against the 
equity, is the most insupportable. 

—L’Estrance, 


Shun the inquisitive, for you will be 
sure to find him leaky. Open ears do 
not keep conscientiously what has been 
intrusted to them, and a word once 
spoken flies, never to be recalled. 

—Honrace. 


Self-laudation abounds among the 
unpolished, but nothing can stamp a 
man more sharply as ill-bred. 

—CHARLEs Buxton. 


He who would pass the declining 
years of his life with honor and com- 
fort should, when young, consider that 
he may one day become old, and re- 
member, when he is old, that he has 
once been young. —JOsEPH ADDISON. 


Hope is a vigorous principle; it is 
furnished with light and heat to advise 
and execute; it sets the head and heart 
to work, and animates a man to do his 
utmost. And thus, by perpetually push- 
ing and assurance, it puts a difficulty 
out of countenance, and makes a seem- 
ing impossibility give way. 

—JEREMY COLLIER. 


It matters not how long we live but 
how. —PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


There is a loftier ambition than mere- 
ly to stand high in the world. It is to 
stoop down and lift mankind a little 
higher. —Henry VAN DYKE. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














And they that be wise shall shine as the 


A Text... 


Lynch, 
What’s your 


brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever. 


with whom you work. Like the place favorite text? A Forbes book is D 12:3 
where you work It pays well presented to senders of texts used. —DANIEL § 
—CLARENCE E. FLYNN. _ ae 


work. Like the materials and the tools 
with which you work. Like the people 








Sent in by James D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Forbes 


Ste your Site tn Gregler Philadephia 


WHERE THE WAY OF 


Long famous as the “City of Homes” Phila- 
delphia continues to attract reliable workers 
in every field at every level to The World’s 
Greatest Industrial Area. The percentage of 
owner-occupied homes is greater than in 
any other American city, and it continues 
to grow. 


To industrialists, eager for steady workers, 
this is an added advantage for locating here, 
the heart of the “Boom on the Delaware.” 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIFE...1IS HOME LIFE ? 


You will find workers who take pride in their 
homes and communities, interested in build- 
ing sound careers, with an eye to the future. 


There are nearby markets, accessible raw 
materials, and fine rail and shipping facili- 
ties, including the nation’s fastest growing 
seaport. And there is plenty of dependable 
electric power available. If you're setting 
your sights high... Greater Philadelphia is 
YOUR site! 


PHILADELPHIA 


String the Workds Greatest Inustna/ Area 




















... sometimes it never ends. Chemicals have relatively 
few sources; they come from the limestone quarries, brine 
wells, coal, oil and gas fields, even the air around us. But 
linking these raw materials with the major chemical 
consuming industries is a complex operation. It involves 
hundreds of chemical manufacturers with the special- 
ized skills necessary for the production of thousands 
of chemicals. 


It is often said that the chemical industry is its own best 
customer. This is probably true because most chemicals 
are made from chemicals. At Mathieson, soda ash, caustic 
soda, chlorine and sulphuric acid, for example, are end 
products. On the other hand, they may be the starting 


a|chemical| is a chemical is a|chemical|... 

















point for other chemical manufacturers whose output, in 
turn, goes into producing more chemicals. 


Here’s the result: new and improved products and proc 
esses that benefit everyone. Through chemical research 
come great advances in the manufacture and utilization 
of glass, steel, plastics, paper, textiles, fuels, pharmé- 
ceuticals, and agricultural chemicals. It is this progress— 
resulting in the development of new chemicals and a0 
ever-increasing demand for raw materials—that keeps 
the chemical industry growing. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland . 
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